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THE SWEETEST HOUR. 


D. M. JORDAN. 

Inu the sweet closes of the summer days, 

When golden clouds have changed to amethyst, 
And silver stars gleam thro’ the filmy haze, 

That night unfolds in shades of purple mist ; 
After the birds have ceased their vesper songs 

And lullabies above the unfledged nest, 
When twittering swallows seek the sheltering eaves, 

And bright winged insects flutter to their rest: 


There comes the sweetest hour of all the day, 
When flowers unfold their fragrance on the air, 
And sweet perfumes are borne upon the breeze, 
Nature’s rare incense and her silent prayer. 
Biest hour, when all the vexing cares of life 
Roll like a burden from the weary breast, 
And all the troubled waves of life are stilled, 
As once the Savior lulled the sea to rest. 


In such an hour how soothing to the heart 
Are strains of music murmured soft and low, 
Like waves that ripple on a summer sea, 
And break on golden sands in ebb and flow. 
Blessed and holy hour when heaven is near, 
And the glad soul mounts upon airy wing, 
So near the gates of jasper and of pearl, 
We almost hear the song the angels sing. 


And oh! if angel visitants may come 
From out the shining spheres to this dim earth, 
Or if the soul may antedate the hour, 
And catch bright glimpses of its coming birth, 
It must be when, with heart attuned to love, 
The perfect love which casteth out all fear, 
The earth grows dim to our far-seeing eyes, 
While heavenly strains float in upon the ear. 


—~ 
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SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 








CHAPTER II. 


After having written the legend I retired, but could 
not sleep. I felt morally certain I had sprung a mine. 
The people in the neighborhood shunned the haunted 
mansion. All, then, the better forme. I matured my 
plans, and the next morning proceeded to put them into 
execution. I felt certain, too, that Gretchen did not 
believe at all in the truth of the story she had told me, 
and I would confide my plans to her, and make of her 
an ally. ° 

Breakfast over, I said, ‘‘ You really do not believe in 
the truth of the legend you related last evening?” 

‘“*All the people about here believe it, and why 
should not 1?” 

** But you do not, for I read unbelief in your eye, and 
now I want to tell you what I am going todo. I intend 
to establish myself there, in the deserted place, by per- 
mission of the ghosts, that is, I will plant my easel 
there.” 

** Your easel! You are an artist then; mother did 





not tellme. O! Iam delighted to know it. Won’t you 
show some of your pictures? I am so fondof paintings; 
I draw a little myself, and have tried to paint some 
also.”’ . 

** You shall certainly see mine when they are unpacked 
and placed in my studio, provided I am, in return, per- 
mitted to examine yours.” 

‘** But your studio is to be in the haunted house. Sup- 
pose, when you become stationed there, Adolph should 
enter, for they say he does come sometimes now, at least 
once a year.” 

‘* Never mind, he will notdisturb me. I should rather 
like his appearance. I will make him sit for me. That 
would be something new under the sun, the portrait of 
a real goblin.” 

Gretchen shrugged her shoulders at my daring, or ir- 
reverence for spectres. 

**Tell me now, you do not really believe this super- 
stitious story? ’’ 

**T believe the house stands there, a forsaken ruin, 
and I know whoever should enter it would be shunned, 
and regarded as a person familiar with evilspirits. You 
will never be popular here if you enter that house.” 

**But I never wish to be popular here. On the con- 
trary, what I desire is to be as secluded as possible, so 
that a better opportuuity may be given for the pursuit 
of my avocation. Neitherdo I want to make myself 
odious to the people here, and I would like to take pos- 
session as quietly as possible.” 

Gretchen looked around to see if her mother was in 
hearing ; then, in a low voice, said: 

**IT can show a way by which you can get there, and 
no one be the wiser; I have been there myself; not in- 
side the house, but near enough to peep in at the win- 
dow.” 

“Ah! Now for your sketches then, and we will away 
to our castle.” 

Without a word of urging she brought them, not a few, 
but a large portfolio. As I examined them-I was really 
surprised. They were not rude daubs, and uncouth 
pencilings, but little, delicate pictures, neatly shaded. 
Some of them were copies, and some sketches of the 
neighboring scenery. I examined them in silence, care- 
fully and critically. WhenI looked up at Gretchen, her 
eyes sparkled as if with conscious power. She had been 
reading my countenance as I looked over her work, and 
she had read correctly—surprise and admiration. 

‘Careful instruction, and much natural ability,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ produced these,” as I returned the folio, ‘* May 
I ask who was your teacher? ”’ 

‘*My father was a German artist, instructed at the 
best schools, but he was unfortunate; there is a history 
to his life, or rather a mystery, kept even from me; he 
has been dead now five years, and since then I have had 
no inst: uction.”’ 

‘** Will your mother object to your going with me? ” 

** She will not, walking with you ; I rove where I like, 
but never have said anything about going to the castle, 
fearing she might have a lingering superstition like the 
people around us.”’ 

Ah! Gretchen! So artless, simple—so unsophisticated 
and ignorant of the world’s proprieties, its evil thoughts; 
80 confidin : to a stranger—you are safe with me. I will 
not harm you ;.no, not a hair of your head. 

She left the room, but presently returned, hatin hand, 
and we started out together for a ramble. Our way led 
through a valley, perfectly secluded, then we came to a 





woodland, and through a winding path we came to an 


inclosure, a high board fence. The grounds belonged tc 
the castle, for such I shall call it. It was built very 
strong, and I could see no place, or gate of entrance, but 
following my guide, until we came to one of the boards 
which was easily displaced, and a space made sufficiently 
large for one person to enter. 

“Ard now,” I said, “* with many thanks, I will bid you 
adieu, for I will ask you to go no further until I have 
reconnoitered, and made a treaty of peace with the 
witches and spectres.”’ 

She then left me to return homeward, and I found my- 
self alone on enchanted ground. 

Oh! how beautiful was the neglected place, where na- 
ture was so lavish with flowers and perfume. To me 
there was a great charm about the ruin; its half-broken 
arbors, with moss overhanging; the hushed stillness, 
only the trees and the wild birds breaking the silence, 
I wandered about for a long time, replaced several 
statues, that the wind had dethroned, upon their pedes- 
tals again, came to a little artificial lake, sat down on 
its margin and amused myself in disturbing its sluggish 
waters, which aroused un army of old croakers, who 
disputed my right to invade their dominion. I could 
have spent the whole day wandering about, but I re- 
flected that I had come here for business, not for pleas- 
ure altogether, although an artist, above all others, 
loves to mingle the two together. Loves to mingle 
them! He must mingle them, they are inseparable. 
Seldom does he become rich, but, if he can but sail clear 
of abject poverty, he enjoys much that the greedy money- 
maker toils for years before he can find time and oppor- 
tunity to enjoy. 

I aroused from my reverie and approached the house. 
I found one of the shutters a little loose. This was no 
doubt the same window spoken of by Gretchen, for it 
was easily opened, but the sash was not so readily 
moved ; but, determined not to be baffled, I took my 
knife and cut away the fastening, and ina moment I was 
in the storied castle. Perhaps the shadowy occupants 
would encircle, and binding me with invisible chains, 
drag me down to the seething waters and plunge me in, 
or, may be, consign me to the tender mercies of the little 
man in black. 

I began my tour of inspection. The room in which I 
stood was, judging by the furniture, the ordinary sitting 
room. A table in the center contained several books, 
and old ornaments and pictures hung about the walls ; 
there was alarge sofa and chairs, inviting to repose, but 
with the artist’s nature, the pictures shared most of my 
attention. They were fine old paintings in oil, and I 
fell to thinking by which of the old masters they might 
have been executed. Here was something to employ me 
for a length of time. What a stroke of good luck; and 
no doubt the house contained many more. 

While I was thus meditating, down went the window 
with a bang, which reverberated through the empty 
house. I went to it and tried to raise it again, but it 
remained fast, and with all my efforts I could not move 
it. I was a prisoner in the haunted castle. My 
knife was left upon the outside, so that could not be 
made effectual. 

Three doors led from the apartment in which I was 
imprisoned, but all, I found, were locked. Therefore, it 
was plain my investigation, for the present, must be 
confined to this one room, and, on consulting my watch, 
I found they must be cut short, as the dinner hour was 
fast approaching. Luckily I remembered the key to my 








lodging room, which was in my pocket, and, with a little 
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experimenting, it was made to unlock one of the’ doors. 
This door led into a wide hall; at either end of which 
was another door, which I knew opened upon a piazza. 
The next question was how to open one of these doors. 
My key would not avail me here, and I was about to give 
up further investigations for the present, and retrace 
my steps, when, concealed in a little niche in the wall, 1 
discovered a small casket, which proved to be filled with 
keys of all shapes and sizes. I at last found the one I 
wanted, and effected my egress, perfectly satisfied with 
my morning’s labor. After carefully locking the outer 
door behind me, I placed the key in my pocket, thus bid- 
ding defiance to all Macbeth’'s witches to prevent me, 
henceforth, from entering. 
[To be Continued.] 
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SCHARLIE. 


JACQUESE. 





BY PAUL 





CHAPTER XII.-——Conclusion. 


Left on the island, Asa and Wealthy turned at once 
to the task of making the fishing smack ready for sea, 
and so well did they succeed that, before sunset, that 
task was accomplished. They then turned to the cottage 
to secure what Snole had Ieft. ‘Ihe only paper of -value 
they found was a rough draft of the memorandum which 
Snole had secured, but it stated the additional fact that 
the latest, and, of course, only valid will, if justice were 
done, provided that if either Wealthy or Doris should 
die before the property came into their possyssion, her 
share should revert to the legal heirs of Sterlingame. 
This was all, but it gave some clue, which might end in 
defeating the evident design of Snole. Wealthy desired 
to take with her her father’s chest, and the few articles 
of apparel that had been his. Asa assisted her, and in 
turning over the chest, to rid it of lint and paper, a thin 
board, which had been accurately fitted and dropped in 
as a false bottom, fell out, and with it a number of pri- 
vate letters and an order on the bank in which had been 
deposited the box of valuable papers, directing its de- 
livery to Wealthy Johns. This gave hope that Snole 
had not secured anything of great value, but the fact 
could not be ascertained until the order should be pre- 
sented. 

It was decided that they should remain no longer up- 
on the island, and they made arrangements for imme- 
diate departure. The sun dropped into the sea as they 
ran out between the high cliffs of the island and turned 
their prow homeward. The smack being a fast sailer 
they made excellent headway, and before morning 
dawned the Oldport light greeted their eyes. Another 
hour and they were tacking into the harbor. In what 
manner of conversation the night wore away let the 
reader guess. They were now so absorbed as to give 
only sufficient attention to the boat to keep her on her 
course, when a lurid blaze dimmed the steady flame in 
the light house, and spread its glare over the sea. They 
looked shoreward, and bursting from the windows of The 
Aerie, and wrapping itself around the tower, was one 
broad sheet of flame. Hardly had they time to note this, 
when a hurrah, followed instantly by the sound of a 
struggle going on in a boat between them and the shore, 
and then a cry for help, attracted their attention. In- 
stantly the smack was brought to, but the other boat 
had overturned and two forms were struggling in the 
water. A rope was thrown to them, but they were 
clenched in a death grapple and gave no heed. The 
headway of the smack carried it to where they were just 
going down, and Wealthy, who was in the bows, caught 
at the garments of one of them, and succeeded in drag- 
ging him on board, where he lay, apparently too ex- 
hausted to speak, while they searched vainly for the 
other. When all hope was over, they pulled the smack 
laboriously to shore, wishing, if possible, to assist in 
succoring the inmates of the burning building. The in- 
stant the boat touched the beach, Seagrove, for it was he 
whom they had rescued, sprang on shore and disap- 
peared. 


Ten busy years have passed since the events above re- 
corded took place. Oldport light, as it has done in all 


these changeful twilights, again sends its quivering 
arrows across the sea, to cheer the coastwise mariner 
and guide the homeward prow of the returning fisher- 








man. The waters purr around the foot of the cliff, and 
murmur as of old upon the low point opposite, unmind- 
ful of the passing years. The village and its seaward 
front remain much the same, except that the spirit of 
progress has given an air of smartness to its piers and 
watercraft. But the gray old pile of absurd architec- 
ture, with its square tower, narrow slits of windows, 
and low Mooresque arch, no longer holds its position 
half way up the cliff. In its place stands an ample 
mansion of modern build. The garden, except its large 
trees, has been restored in front, and in the rear the 
climbing woodbine riots over what remains of the ruin 
where desolation followed in the track of flame. Every- 
thing now wears an air of comfort, culture, and 
elegance. 

Seated in the garden near the terrace, and looking out 
toward the sea, is one whose history is intimately linked 
with the place, and who seems hardly less changed— 
Scharlie. She is no longer the shrinking child, watched 
and guarded by the vigilant man. That which brought 
eorrow and desolation to her home also brought her re- 
lease. She has ripened into a womanhood as perfect and 
beautiful as her childhood was dwarfed and sad. Two 
others share her company. One is a tall, dark man, 
with a foreign air, and the other is a beautiful little girl 
of five years, who lies upon the seat with her head in her 
mother’s lap, toying with a miniature. The child is the 
first to break the silence which has lasted some minutes : 

‘When are you going to tell me, mamma,”’ she asked, 
with just a little foreign accent, ‘‘about grandma, and 
the strange people who used to live here? You said 
‘when we get home.’ Now we are at home, tell me of 
them.” 

The mother sighed and looked toward her companion, 
who seconded with a nod his child’s request. 

** Not to-night, dear,”’ she replied, ‘‘ the dew is falling 
alreacy, and you are not accustomed to this air. Pedro 
is coming, too, to take you to the house.” 

She raised the child, and kissing her gave her into the 
charge of the old servant, who led her away, chatting to 
her in their native tongue. Then she turned to her hus- 
band and said laughingly: 

** You are as curious as Lucia is to hear the story of 
my life at this old place.”’ 

* Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but it is something more than idle 
curiosity with both of us. A place so linked with your 
history is full of interest tous. But if the recital gives 
you pain, it would be gratification dearly bought.”’ 

**No,”’ she answered, ‘‘ the subject has ceased to be 
painfultome. My early life is like a tale told to me in 
childhood. The memory of my mother is with me con- 
stantly, disconnected with the turbulent scenes through 
which she passed to herend. My Uncle Arthur I think 
of in the only quiet attitude in which I ever saw him— 
the quiet of death. Time has smoothed all things, and 
the new life your love and the love of our child has 
opened to me has superseded the old, and I look back 
upon it as my mother may from heaven. I see init such 
a beneficent design, that I should be an ingrate to be 
pained by it. 

‘** My earliest life was saddened by the loss of my father, 
who died as most seafaring men do, in the tumult and 
horror of the wreck. I scarcely remember him, but the 
sense of loss and the recollection of my mother’s grief 
are very vivid. My Uncle Arthur was wrecked with 
my father, and lost his reason from the injuries then re- 
ceived, and never after regained it. I was twelve years 
of age when I first sawhim. We had been much abroad, 
and were residing in Portugal at the time our misfortune 
came upon us. My mother brought herself to poverty 
in the vain attempt to restore her brother’s reason, and 
did not relinquish her efforts until the most noted physi- 
cians of Europe pronounced his case beyond the reach 
of medical aid. Then, with a small annuity left her by 
her father, she came to the old castle that stood upon 
this spot, and the use of which had also been bequeatbed 
to her. My uncle took the conceit when he first met me 
that I was the insane one, and that he was my guardian, 
and the only person who could manage me. Finding 
that to humor him in that conceit made him more quiet 
and governable, I began to play my part. For years I 
was virtually insane, and he was my keeper.” 

‘** But why did your mother permit this?” 

“She permitted it at first only as an experiment, and 
when at length she attempted to break the spell, she 
found it impossible. His life would, doubtless, have been 
sacrificed to the opposite course, and neither she nor I 
believed in his incurability, but cherished the hope that, 








when funds should accumulate, and when the very large 
property which belonged to her, but which was withheld 
in some mysterious manner, should be restored to her, 
as she confidently hoped, we should be enabled to make 
a final effort to restore him to himself. My life was not 
devoid of pleasure, however. I had books which he per- 
mitted me to read,and the music which he himself, 
being an excellent musician, tanght me. He was ex- 
cessively violent only whenever a storm came up, and 
then he could be kept within bounds only by music. 
Many and many a night, behind the barred windows of 
the old tower, I have sang to him, and he would some- 
times sing with me, until he was soothed to sleep, and I 
was utterly exhausted. He had a passion also for me- 
chanics, and was allowed to have various light machines 
and tools to keep his mindemployed. He was construct- 
ing a complicated machine, which, he declared, would 
abolish the necessity of thinking, and on this he worked 
day after day, while I read, embroidered, painted, or 
amused myself as best I might, but he would neither 
allow me to question him, nor leave the rooms in which 
we were incarcerated, except accompanied by him. As 
an especial favor he permitted me to carry the keys, be- 
cause I played frantic if ever he attempted to take them 
from me. His couch was always placed against my door, 
so that I could not get out when he slept. 

‘*One of his subtle tricks was to insist that I should 
give him all the keys but one, and with that one lock 
him into the tower. I thought it an insane vagary, and 
humored it. One day I saw him secrete a large piece of 
wax as I approached him, and long afterward it came to 
light that he had taken wax impressions of every key in 
my possession, and while { thought him working at his 
machine, he had duplicated the keys to every lock in the 
main building. In this way he had been enabled to visit 
all except the family rooms in the wing, and made him- 
self master of the situation. 

‘‘About this time a vessel was wrecked upon the rocks 
beyond the lighthouse, and two of the persons wrecked 
on board of it were thrown upon our hospitality. One 
was a young man called Seagrove, and the other a girl, 
who gave her name as Wealthy. This seemed to me like 
fate, for he was the one being in the world from whom 
we had the most to fear, though we did not know then 
to what extent he knew our family history, and what 
power he possessed to work ourruin. My uncle,in one 
of his excursions through the house, met him, and to- 
gether they plotted, he without a suspicion of my uncle’s 
insanity. As the dock often grows near the nettle to 
antidote its sting, so this girl, Wealthy, was found to 
have the ability to thwart him, and ultimately to exe- 
cute justice. Someof the documents pertaining to the 
title of the property they had in some manner contrived 
to obtain, and were in a fair way to get the remainder. 

“Thus matters stvuod when the catastrophe came. 
Wealthy had gone to her former home to secure her 
father’s papers, which were the very documents needed 
by Seagrove to complete his plans. He had all things in 
readiness to intercept her, and take them from her by 
force, if necessary. My uncle was to join bim late in 
the night, and assist him in the final coup. That night I 
was restless from some sense of impending danger, and 
imagined I heard strange noises in various parts of the 
building. I had about succeeded in convincing myself 
it was only my fancy, when un unmistakable smell of 
petroleum, mixed with the scent of various chemicals, 
greeted my senses. I immediately arose to find my uncle 
gone, and the doors securely locked. Using my keys I 
passed into the corridor, and, looking from a window, I 
saw himin the garden below. I knew that to alarm the 
household would give him time to escape. My only 
chance was to pretend to escape myself, and thus decoy 
him into bringing me back. I burried into the garden, 
but he was gone, and I could hear his footsteps echoing 
down the street. Dressed as I was, in my night robes, I 
followed, but he outran me, and when I reached the 
shore he was on board a boat with Seagrove, and, with 
the sail hoisted, was rapidly gliding away. Just then a 
great light enveloped everything. LIlooked back toward 
my home. It was in flames! 

“Ten years have elapsed, but the horror of that night 
is still present with me. How I reached thespot I know 
not, but I found the people of the village already there, 
doing all that layin their power to arrest the flames. 
Fortunately the wing in which the family slept was the 
last to take fire, and the inmates had time to escape. The 
terror-stricken servants were grouped together, trem- 
bling and moaning. The Doctor, Mrs. Scheercliff, 
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was directing several sailors to place a ladder against 
the burning building, and urging them to ascend with 
all haste. She, who was always self-possessed under the 
most trying circumstances, seemed greatly agitated. My 
mother was not to be seen, and I rushed into their pres- 
ence shrieking her name, and, divining the worst, fell 
fainting. 

‘* When I recovered my senses, hours afterward, I was 
immediately assured of my mother’s safety. She, sup- 
posing me and my uncle to be in the flames, rushed in, 
careless of her own life, and was with difficu'ty saved 
from immediate death, but so burned that her life was a 
torture to her the brief month that she survived. She 
lived to see her little wealth disappear, and her daughter 
with only good Mrs. Sheercliff to care for her.” 

‘* But your uncle. What became of him?” 

‘* Seagrove, when he saw the light of the burning 
building, instantly turned the boat’s prow to shore, but 
my uncle was by that time beyond control, and endeav- 
ored to compel him to keep the boat to her seaward 
course. In their struggle the light craft was capsized, 
and both were thrown into the water. The body of my 
poor uncle was washed upon the beach by the next tide, 
but Seagrove was rescued, and escaped to plan further 
mischief. 

** The remainder of my story, until I met you at Lis- 
bon, is soon told. Dr. Sheercliff bent all her energies 
and exhausted all her resources to complete my musical 
education, which my uncle had begun. I succeeded be- 
yond my most sanguine hopes, and a few months later 
was about to make my debut, in New York, as a public 
singer, when an unexpected event changed the whole 
current of our lives. Seagrove, by the use of money and 
promises, had accumulated false testimony, and was 
making ready to prove that I had driven my uncle to 
his death, and set fire to The Aerie. It came to our 
knowledge late one night, after rehearsal. My arrest 
was to be made next morning, the entertainment 
stopped, and my prospects ruined. We had a hasty con- 
sultation, Dr. Sheercliff and I, and decided to embark at 
once on a vessel then in port, bound for Rio Janeiro. We 
had that very evening an interview with the captain 
with whom we had once made a long voyage. He was 
sent for, the arrangements completed, and before noon 
next day we had turned our backs on all our expecta- 
tions and were sailing southward. Old Pedro went with 
us. He had always been in the family, and although it 
exhausted all our means to assume the expense of another 
person, we had not the heart to leave him behind. We 
had resided fora time at Rio when I was a child, and 
Dr. Sheercliff had many friends there. The Portuguese 
was the first language I learned, and I spoke it fluently, 
as I also did French, so that Brazil seemed to me very 
little like a foreign country. 

*“Our voyage proved a disastrous one. Some time 
after we left Havana, I saw Dr. Sheercliff in earnest con- 
versation with the surgeon of the vessel, and learned 
that yellow fever in a virulent form had broken out on 
board. Three days after the captain sickened, and in 
spite of the most skillful treatment and constant atten- 
tion, died. Soon after, I awoke one morning, after a 
sultry night, to find my friend and patron flushed and 
burning with the dread disease, and almost in sight of 
our destined haven, I saw her remains consigned to the 
ocean. Still numb from the shock, I was led ashore at 
Rio by old Pedro, without friends, and with money suf- 
ficient tolast but a few days. I applied at the theaters, 
hoping my talent might earn me a living at least, but 
they were closed for the season. Every avenue seemed 
hedged against me. My wardrobe was sold, piece by 
piece, until I had only that which I daily wore, and the 
costume prepared fur my debut in New York, which I 
would not sell even to avert starvation. 

**One day when I held clenched in my hand my last 
piece of money, Pedro and I sat down despairingly un- 
der the shade of a tree to rest. As we sat there a little 
street singing girl, with her larger brother, who carried 
a tambourine, came up and began to sing in a pleasant, 
but by no means sweet voice. People gathered around, 
and many pieces of silver were dropped in the tambour- 
ine. Then tie inspiration came to me. I grasped old 
Pedro by the hands, and declared that I had found the 
road to fortune. I would be a street singer,and he 
should accompany me on the harp, an instrument he 
plays passibly well, as you know. In my ecstacy I cast 
into the tambourine my last remaining coin—my entire 
wealth. We went at once to a music store and pur- 
chased the use of an instrument, for which we were to 





sing before the store a stipulated time each day. The 
merchant declined at first, but when I pleaded with him, 
and, better still, sang to him, he relented. Our success 
was assured from the first day. We collected a crowd 
and reaped a harvest wherever we stopped, and when the 
theaters opened, we received from rival managers offers 
which placed us above all want. So I made my debut in 
Rio Janeiro, in the costume prepared months ago for a 
similar event in New York. 

‘* My reception, on my first appearance, will never be 
effaced from my memory by the larger triumphs I 
achieved afterward. I was called before the curtain 
again and again, until I could appear no more from ex- 
citement and exhaustion. Thecity rang with my fame 
and costly presents were showered upon me. I was no 
longer the obscure little stranger, nor yet the favorite 
street singer, but the successful artiste. My reputation 
spread, and, before the year was out, I had proposals 
from New York, Lisbon, Madrid, and other cities. 
Happily I accepted that from Lisbon, and, from my first 
appearance in that city, you know the rest.” 

They smiled into each others’ eyes as they recalled 
their first meeting, and subsequent happy intimacy and 
marriage, and dwelt on the scenes through which they 
had passed together. She continued: 

** On the night of my last appearance at Rio Janeiro, 
when the entire house rose to greet me before the curtain, 
a disturbance occurred among a parity of foreigners. In 
the angry words that passed, I heard my name distinctly 
called—the name my mother gave me, and not that by 
which I was known to the public. I looked, and beheld 
Seagrove, gesticulating threateningly toward me, and 
calling to me in English. He was not understood by the 
police, but they at once took him in charge: He was 
evidently intoxicated, and resisted the officers, but was 
overpowered and borne from the theater. I came near 
fainting before the footlights, but the cheers of the popu- 
lace restored me to my senses, and I retired from before 
them and sought my lodgings. On inquiry, I learned 
that Seagrove had used his knife in his scuffle with the 
officers, and in return had received a mortal thrust. 
Notwithstanding the injury he had striven to do me, I 
had him removed to a hospital, and carefully attended, 
but in vain. He confessed his guilt to me, and acknowl- 
edged that he had followed me to get revenge for his dis- 
appointment in not securing the property he coveted. 
His mother had died, and he had no relatives left in the 
world. As the only reparation in his power, he gave to 
me the documents which, with those secured by Wealthy 
among her father’s effects, restored to me the property 
from which I had been so long defrauded, and which I 
now hold in connection with Wealthy and her husband, 
the honest fisherman, who befriended her from the 
first, and whose mansion overlooks the village from the 
hight yonder. 

‘© Now you can understand why I can speak of the past 
with few regrets, and why I esteem our present quiet 
happiness above the plaudits of the multitude. My life 
has indeed been an eventful one, but this hour is ample 
recompense for all.” 

And leaving them thus, we bid them and the reader— 
Adieu. 
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CINCINNATI, August 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 


Your August number contains a communication from 
Yellow Springs, O., over the signature of Scudo, which 
unmistakably bears the ear-mark of an ignoramus, who 
for a short time was in the employ of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory as teacher (!) of French and music, but was 
discharged for incompetency. During his brief stay in 
this city he was not recognized as a musician by the 
profession ; hence his bitterness, which, under the shadow 
of a nom de plume, and the flimsy pretense of a corre- 
spondent from another place, makes a scurrilous fling at 
the profession here who refused to recognize him either 
as a musician or gentleman while in their midst. He 
can neither sing, play, nor compose a single bar correctly. 

These are stubborn facts, which every musician in this 
city, without a single exception, will indorse. Our advice 
to Mr. **Scudo” is not to rush into print so rashly, or 
the few people in the little country village where he is 
located, who may be so unfortunate as to think him a 
great musician, may learn that their lion is the counter- 
part of the one in the fable who was exposed by his 
**ears and bray.”’ Moon icut Sonata. 








THEODORE THOMAS. 


Theodore Thomas, the greatest orchestral conductor 
of the age, was born in the kingdom of Honover in 
1835. In 1845 his parents emigrated to New York, 
young Thomas frequently appearing in concert the two 
following years. He then spent several years traveling 
through the States. The first prominent position that 
we know of him occupying was that of leading violinist 
during the engagements of Jenny Lind, Grisi, Mario, 
etc., and finally as conductor of both the Italian and 
German opera. 

In 1861 he abandoned the opera altogether. The field 
not being congenial to him, he had taken to his heart 
the great symphonic works of the classic authors. He 
felt that the field was not fully occupied. This convic- 
tion led him to establish his famous symphony soirees, 
which he has, all unaided, continued during the past 
eight years. These concerts ‘have made the name and 
fame of Thomas immortal, not only in America, but 
throughout the world. In order to keep his orchestra 
together during the summer months, Mr. Thomas es- 
tablished a series of open air concerts in New York city, 
which, from their inception in 1865 to the present time, 
have been eminently successful. The Central Park con- 
certs have become a recognized and popular institution 
of the metropolitan city. The repertoire produced at 
these concerts, over one thousand in number, is extraor 
dinary in respect to novelty, excellence, and variety. 
Mr. Thomas is thirty-eight years old. His course has 
been straightforward and unswerving; he has not trifled 
with his gifts ; he has never sacrificed the honor cf art 
to gratify the masses or further personal ends. He has 
been conscientious to the cause, striving to elevate its 
standard. He has looked stea‘lily to the future, be- 
lieving that his reward will come; that in the elevation 
of taste, and in the spread of the love of the pure and 
beautiful in music, he will be recognized and remembered 
as a disciple who fought and labored, and not in vain, in 
the good work. 

His concerts at Central Park Garden remain the great 
feature of New York summer entertainments, and he is 
already arranging for his annual concert tour through 
the country, visiting Cincinnati next month. He 
will increase his orchestra, and every effort will 
be made to make the concerts exceedingly choice 
and attractive, both by the production of new and 
important works and by their complete and effect- 
ive rendering. An engagement was closed a few days 
since with Mr. Gev. L. Osgood, the gifted young Ameri- 
can tenor, whose triumphs last spring in Vienna and 
Berlin have become well-known matters of record. Mr. 
Osgood is to accompany Mr. Thomas throughout the 
season, and will appear at all his concerts. 


THE LIFE AND SOUL OF HIGH ART. 


All things that are worth doing in art are interest- 
ing and attractive when they are done. There is no law 
of right which consecrates dullness. The proof of a 
thing’s being right is that it has power over the heart; 
that it excites us, wins us, helps us. I do not say that it 
has influence over all, but it has over a large class—one 
kind of art being fit for one class, and another for 
another ; and there is no goodness in art which is inde- 
pendent of the power of pleasing. Yet, do not mistake 
me; I do not mean that there is no such thing as neglect 
of the best art, or delight in the worst, just as many 
men neglect nature, and feed upon what is artificial and 
base; but I mean that all good art has the capacity of 
pleasing, if people will attend to it ; that there is no law 
against its pleasing, but, on the contrary, something 
wrong, either in the spectator or the art, when it ceases 
to please. —Ruskin. 





THE JUBILEE A FINANCIAL FAILURE. 


The statement is made, by authority, that the Boston 
Jubliee closes with financial loss, the expenses having 
exceeded the receipts at least $150,000. This news will 
be a surprise to the public in general, as it has been un- 
derstood that the reduction in expenses since the first 
week has been such as to enable the managers to float 
their big-enterprise. The subscribers to the guarantee 
fund, among whom the Boston and Albany Railroad fig- 
mres to the extent of $10,000, will be called upon to 
make up the deficit, although the managers hope to re- 
duce it somewhat by future entertainments and by the 
sale of the Coliseum and its fixtures. 
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ALFREDO BABILI. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated hasa fine picture of the brill- 
iant young pianist, Alfred » Barili, who fora long time re- 
sided at Montgomery, Ala., where his father held a pro- 
fessorship in one of the seminaries of that city. The 
same paper gives the following interesting sketch of the 
young prodigy: 

Alfredo Barili was born in Florence, Italy, on the 2d 
day of August, 1854. His father, Signor Ettore Barili, 
one of the finest baritones in Italy, having received an 
engagement with the Italian Opera Troupe to make a 
tour of the United States, removed to America the fol- 
lowing November. 

Alfredo, when nine years old, received his first lessons 
on the piano from his father. In less than a year his 
rapid progress enabled him to make an appearance before 
the New York public at a concert given by his father, at 
Irving Hall. 

After passing three years at the South, he removed 
with his fami y to Philadelphia, where his father placed 
him under the instruction of the celebrated German 
teacher and pianist, Carl Wolfsohn. 

In May of this year Alfredo appeared in four matinees 
at Chickering Hall, New York city. He was then in his 
eighteenth year. 

His execution is brilliant and rapid, combining clear- 
ness and accuracy, exhibiting great muscular power, 
while the touch is delicate and effective. 

His grandfather, Maestro Francisco Barili, of Rome, 
was a great composer, while his grandmother, Catarina 
Barili Patti, was formerly considered one of the greatest 
prime donne of Italy, where music seemed to be a natural 
gift. She was hailed with admiration and success in a 
tour she made some years ago in this country. 

Her daughters, Adelina Patti, now the Marchioness of 
Caux, and Carlotta, appeared at avery early age. Mme. 
Patti Strakosch, the estimable wife of Maurice Stra- 
kosch, who is also an aunt of Alfredo, is well known to 
the musical people of New York, having long been a resi- 
dent among us. 


— > ~~ 


STRAUSS. 





A correspondent of the Albany Argus, writing from 
Vienna, says: 

** The * People’s Garden’ is the first place of attraction, 
where my cicerone took me to ‘see the world-renowned 
Strauss.’ I say to see with an intent, for he would be 
quite a show in himself even for a deaf and dumb traveler. 
Imagine a perfect dandy of the Jewish type, who, when 
he leads his two hundred musicians, become so impassion- 
ed, so impressed with the full meaning of each sound, 
that he absolutely acts what is being played. With his 
bow in one band and violin in the other, he mimics the 
grand terzetto of ‘Norma.’ The wrathof the priestess, 
the pleasing entreaties of guileless Adalgisn, and the stoic 
patience under difficulties of Pollione, all is expressed by 
a richness of mimicry which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. But it is in the rendition of his own pieces—his 
waltzes, for instance—that Strauss abandons himself to 
the spirit which possesses bim for the hour. ‘The 
Beautiful Blue Danube,’ we have heard enough of before, 
but never, I must say, so well played. The maestro 
comes in to the rescue in two or three passages which re- 
quire, it ie supposed, an extra touch of sentiment, and 
his pantomime reaches in these passages the highest per- 
fection of the great art. The Viennese dote on that 
manner of leading an orchestra, but for my part I find 
it rather undignified, and prefer our Theodore Thomas. 

“There are, or there were, three brothers Strauss : one, 
the handsomest and most talented, died of an excess of 
that most delicious Viennese beer, Iam told; but I will 
not believe that an artist, a man imbued with all the 
beauties of that divine gift—music—can ever be guilty 
of such excesses. The second, Joseph Strauss, is in 
London, also the leader of a royal orchestra; and the 
youngest is the pet of the Viennese, and the leader of 
the imperial and royal orchestra. He leads at the court 
balls, and at the balls of the highest nobility; then 
thrice a week he plays at the Volk Garten, where people 
do not go, however, as it is rather a high entrance fee. 
But the nobility, la haute finance, are there in full force, 
the beauty and showy toilets of the Viennese ladies are 
nowhere seen to better advantage, for the Garten is 
illuminated ‘adgiorno,’ with colored lights, very flat- 
tering to women of all ages.”’ 





MADAME BUDERSDORFF. 





No doubt you remember that song which she sang at 
the Jubliee, ‘‘ Homage to Columbia.” She is very anx- 
ious to have it published in this country, and to devote 
the proceeds of the sale of it to some American charity for 
women. The wordsand music were both written by her- 
self, and it was her first intention to have them pub- 
lished in London, but since she has been here she 
has decided that as it is a song written for America, she 
would like it published here. ‘*The one thing that 
I care for about my song,’’ she says earnestly, ‘‘ is that 
the American people would sing it. I would like them 
to b« as familar with it as they are with their own na- 
tional airs, and sing because they love it, as I wrote be- 
cause I love the American people.’’ She has as yet made 
no arrangement with any publisher,but she probably will 
do so when she returns to Boston in Octobér. She likes 
America, its peop'e, and its audiences. She says that the 
public is much more appreciative than the English 
people. Of course she does not mean the cultivated 
people, but the mass of the people that go to make au- 
diences in the country towns. She says she would not 
venture to sing to an ordinary English audience, out- 
side of the cities, what she would to Americans. Once 
she went to a town in Scotland to sing, and made up her 
programme of very simple ballads, putting in only one 
at all florid selection, and that very mildly so; when she 
began to sing a smile spread over the faces of the listeners 
and at the first run there was a loud ha! ha! all over the 
house; at a trill, the laughter increased, and at the close 
the audience was in an uproarious laughter, “in which 
I joined,’’ said Madame, in telling about it, ‘‘ for it was 
too irresistibly absurd; those people evidently consid- 
ered that song a burlesque of something, and thought it 
a duty to laugh. I have only to say they did that duty 
like men.” Louisa Pyne was singing in the same place 
a little before, and they laughed so at her that she left 
the stage in tears, and could not be induced to finish the 
concert. There is not an average American audience 
who would not know better than that, and could appre- 
ciate florid music, although they might prefer ballads. 
It is not by her music alone that Madame amuses and 
entertains her entertainers. She is a most charming 
raconteuse, a good mimic, and an accomplished linguist, 
speaking, with prefect ease, six languages. Commenc- 
ing her musical career at fifteen, her experience has 
been wide and varied, and she relates her different ad- 
ventures and experiences in the most charming manner. 
—Correspondence Boston Post. 


ZELTER AND HIS PUPIL. 








The first test to which Goethe put the young artist (Men- 
delssohn) was to make him improvise on a theme fur- 
nished by Zelter. Zelter sat duwn to the piano, and with 
his stiff, cramped fingers played a very simple tune in 
triplets, ‘‘ Ich traumte einst von Hannochen,”’ as tame 
and trivial an airas need be. Felix played it through 
after him, and the next minute went off into the wildest 
allegro, transforming the simple melody into a passion- 
ate figure, which he took now in the bass, now in the 
upper part, weaving all manner of new and beautiful 
thoughts into it in the boldest style. Everybody wasin 
astonishment, as the small childish fingers worked away 
at the great chords, mastering the most difficult combi- 
nations, and evolving the most surprising contrapuntal 
passages out of a stream of harmonies, though certainly 
without paying much regard to the melody. It was one 
of Zelter’s principles to be very chary of praise ; his aim 
being to save his pupil from conceit and overestimation 
of his own powers—‘‘ those cursed enemies of all artistic 
progress,”’ as he called them. No sooner, therefore, had 
Felix finished than he said, in a tone of the most com- 
plete indifference, like an old pedagogue bent on spoil- 
ing the boy’s brilliant success: ‘‘ What hobgoblins and 
dragons have you been dreaming about, to drive you 
along in that helter-skelter fashion!" Goethe saw his 
object, and taking the hand of the little artist in his 
two hands, and caressing it, said,in a playful way: 
‘* But you won't get off with that; you must play more 
before we can quite believe in you.’’ So Felix had to 
play Bach’s fugues, of which Goethe was particularly 
fond; then he asked for a minuet, upon which the boy 
cried out with flashing eyes; ‘Shall I play upon the 


most beautiful one in the whole world?’ and played the 
minuet from Don Juan.—Goethe and Mendelssohn, by M. 
E. von Glehn. 




















NEW YORE. 





- New York, August 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

It has created some surprise here, that the World 
newspaper was able to publish a programme of the com- 
ing opera season at the Academy of Music, together with 
the names of the leading artists, and the intended move- 
ments of Messrs. Jarrett and Maretzek, before any an- 
nouncement of the sort appeared in the Herald. It may 
not be generally known, however, that the musical 
writer on the former journal, who is a great friend of a 
certain piano-forte maker in this city, has, as it is al- 
leged, been employed to furnish a biography of Lucca, 
in the style of that of Mrs. Moulton, which is, I learn, 
from his pen; and this may account, in some degree, 
for the information in question having been placed in 
his hands first. The Herald, to be sure, had subse- 
quently, a very exhaustive article on the snbject, inclu- 
ding diffuse references to the drama also; but the cream 
had already been taken of it, notwithstanding its de- 
cided pretensions. 

Although a Berlin paper, The Echo, as I learn, has 
ventured to intimate that Lucca may possibly not visit 
us this ensuing season, the statement is obviously false ; 
for her contract with Messrs. Jarrett and Maretzek has 
been signed long since. She will, therefore, not only 
arrive among us in good time, but be supported by some 
of the leading artists of the day. In fact, the company 
will be double, with Kellogg as prima donna of one 
troupe. Besides the two stars just named, we shall have 
Mile. Rosina Laveille, Grand Opera, Paris; Mile. Eleanor 
Sanz, contralto, Teatro Real, Madrid; Miles. Emma 
Ferretti and Mina Cooney, second donne ; Signors Viz- 
zani, fenore di grazia, and Abrugnedo, tenore di forza; 
Messrs. Manresa and Lyall, second tenors; Moriami 
and ‘‘Ronconi, the Great,’’ baritones, together with 
Sparapani, who sang with Tamberlik; Jamet and Cou- 
lon, first basses; Cotto and Berthaki, second basses. 
Messrs. Maretzek and Carlberg are to conduct, and the 
chorus and orchestra will, it is stated, be not only very 
large, but of the very first order. The World says, the 
Jarrett and Maretzek opera season will open here on Sep- 
tember 30th. The Herald declares that it will com- 
mence on the 29th; but I incline to the belief that the 
World is correct, from the simple fact that Sunday 
happens to fall on this latter date. The World has it 
again. 

Rubinstein, the great pianist ; Wieniawski, the famous 
violinist,and Miles. Liebhardt and Ormeni, two Hun- 
garian singers, are soon to open in concert here, under 
the management of Mr. J.Grau. Max Strakosch sails 
from Europe to-day, it is said, with Carlotta Patti, as 
the star of a magnificent concert troupe. On October 
14th, Mile. Aimee and a new company open in opera 
bouffe at the Olympic. The Grand Opera House, under 
the management of Mr. Augustin Daly, reopens on the 
2ist, with Roi Carotte, which*is being produced at an 
enormous cost. It is announced, also, that the principal 
artists of the Jarrett-Maretzek company are engaged 
to give Sunday concerts at this establishment. Not all 
of them,I should say. We shall probably have German 
opera, under the management of Mr. Neuendorff, at the 
Stadt Theater, which is to be rebuilt or renovated. En- 
glish opera has, I fear, gone to sleep for the season, the 
Seguins declining to touch it, although it is said that 
Mr. Vanzant may be induced to take it up. Mr. 
George Bristow, the eminent composer, intends giving 
us a series of superb concerts at no distant day. The 
performances of Theodore Thomas’ orchestra at Central 
Park Garden are still well attended. Those at Terrace 
Garden have partially fallen through, as I suspected 
they should. Messrs. Harrison and Uhlig have secured 
Irving Hall for a series of Sunday evening concerts, 
commencing next month. After her season of opera 
here, Lucca will visit your good city, and some others, 
east and west. The approaching musical season prom- 
ises to be one of the most brilliant ever knowp in this 
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locality. Whether it will be the most lucrative to 
managers generally, is quite another thing. 

Arabella Goddard, who has returned to England, will 
not, it is surmised, revisit us so soon as we had antici- 
pated. She is dissatisfied with her success at the World’s 
Peace Jubilee, and is under the impression, that, owing 
to various circumstances that were beyond her control, 
her appearance there did not add to her laure's. It is, 
however, obvious that her presence, and that of Rubin- 
stein, in this country at one and the same moment, 
might result in an antagonism injurious to both ; so that 
it is quite as well that, unrivaled as she is, she should 
return to us at some more opportune period. This, 
nevertheless, may all be premature on my part, as there 
is no knowing what Mr. Jarrett may do in the premises, 
who has, I presume, a good deal to say in the matter. 

The French Garde Republicaine Band, at their recent 
farewell concert here, previous to their sa:ling for 
Europe, were presented with handsome golden badges 
in the shape of a small lyre; those given to Mons. 
Paulus and the sub-conductor, being ornamented with 
diamonds. The well-merited compliment was paid to 
them by their fellow-countrymen resident in this city, 
through the agency of a very effective committee. The 
enthusiasm on the occasion was most marked, and the 
audience that gave expression to it could be counted by 
thousands. From first to last, this splendid organiza- 
tion held, in the opinion of the best judges here, the 
highest place among all the foreign bands. The Irish 
Band is with us at present; but I regret to say it is 
much inferior to the French, German or English. 

Our dramatic season promises to be as interesting as 
our musical. All our theaters are actively engaged pre- 
paring for it. Booth’s reopens on the 19th, instead of the 
5th, as first announced. Lydia Thompson and her com- 
pany are playing Blue Beard with success, at Wallack’s. 
The Lingards are drawing well at the Olympic, where 
the play, One Wife, was lately driven from the stage. 
The Theater Comique reopens next Monday, and the 
Fifth Avenue some time in September. The Union 
Square Theater, which recently closed for repairs after 
a successfu! season of the Vokes Family, reopens this 
day month. Miss Fanny Herring is at the Bowery, 
which never closes; and Mr. Chanfrau is at Wood's 
Museum, amusing fair houses. 

The weather has been again frightfully warm with us 
and so fatal the darts of Apollo, that many of our citi- 
zens fell in the streets like the children of Niobe. Never 
had our city passed throngh such another season of 
storms, electrical phenomena, and heat. At times the 
very heavens seemed torn into shreds above us, so bro- 
ken up were they with lightnings, clouds,and tempests. 
To-day, however, the squares, roofs, and st eets have 
been thoroughly drenched with cooling rain, and we 
once more breathe freely. ARION. 





BOSTON. 





Boston, August 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: ties . 


** After the storm, silence,’’ has been truthfully dem- 
onstrated in city. The Jubilee came, swept everything 
before it, then passed away, and we have had scarcely a 
musical sound since then. This is figurative of course, 
for the French Band returned, and gave three perform- 
ances, commencing with the 6th. These concerts were 
well patronized—Bostonians, a voracious set by the way, 
musically, not having been sated during the Jubilee. 

Managers are busy now, getting ready for the coming 
season. Theaters are being rejuvenated, scenes touched 
up, and everything put in readiness for the opening, 
which will occur about the middle of next month gen- 
erally. 


It is pretty early now, to write of the attractions | 


which will be offered, as but few announcements have 
yet been made. Stock companies are not yet completed, 
or if completed, have been announced but in a few in- 
stances. The Globe Theater is the first in the field, and 
here is its roll for 1872-73: 

Mr. C. W. Couldock, Mr. J. T. Raymond, Mr. W. E. 
Sheridan, Mr. ©. Leslie Allen, Mr. H. F. Daly, Mr. J. 
B. Fuller, Mr. Hart Conway, Mr. H. A. Rendle, Mr. E. 
B. Holmes, Mr. Creswick, Mr. J. H. Connor, Mr. Gus- 
tavus Levick, Mr. D. 8S. Harkins, Mr. G. Connor, Mr. 
J. Wentworth, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. W. R. Floyd, Mrs. 
Thomas Barry, Miss Josephine Orton, Miss Anmilie 
Harris, Mrs. A. Hind, Miss Laura Phillips, Mrs. T. M. 
Hunter, Miss Athena, Miss Lizzie Hunt, Miss E. C. 





Foster, Miss Lizzie Queen, Miss Sarah Henley, Miss 
Lucy Kenway, Mrs. Hall; Mr. Thomas B. Glessing» 
Scenic Artist; Mr. B. B. Harris, Machinist ; Miss Annie 
Endress, Costumer ; George Learey, Gas Engineer ; Moses 
Wilson, Steam Engineer ; George B. Farnsworth, Treas- 
urer; Mr. W. R. Floyd, Manager. 

You will observe from this list that several faces new 
to the Globe will be visible this season, though, in the 
main, the company is not materially changed. We lack 
from the list of the season of 1871-72 the prominent 
names of Mr. Boniface, Mr. Mackay, Mr. Colin Stuart, 
Mr. McManus, and Miss Gilman. Miss Gilman has 
stood upon peculiar ground, and her pretty youthful 
face and bright ways will doubtless be missed by her 
personal friends, and by a large portion of the public. 
The new comers are, with scarcely an exception, to be 
hailed with delight. Mr. Couldock is an actor who 
needs no introduction to our readers. He is an ad- 
mirable general performer, and has made famous his 
renderings of many difficult and peculiar character 
parts. Mr. C. L. Allen comes from the Boston Theater, 
where his position as one of the first ‘‘old men” and 
comedians of the country has been fully recognized ; 
the management of the Globe are to be sincerely con- 
gratulated upon his acquisition. Mr. Rendle is, we 
believe, the gentleman who last season acted as man- 
ager for Madame Janauschek, and who gave an extraor- 
dinarily effective and pathetic performance of Poor 
Joe in the dramatized version of ‘‘ Bleak House.” Miss 
Laura Phillips comes from the Museum, where she has 
won many friends‘ both personally and as an artist. 

The Globe Theater will be closed on the 3ist of August, 
and after a suitable interval devoted to alterations and 
renovations, it will be opened for the new season on the 
16th of September. 

The Boston Theater will open its doors for the fall and 
winter on Monday evening, though the regular season 
will not begin until two weeks later. The entertainment 
will consist of Burnand’s burlesque of ‘‘ Paris,’’ Miss 
Weber appearing as Pais, Miss Pauline Markham as 
Venus, Miss Lizzie Kelsey as Jupiter, Miss Hetty Tracy 
as Mercury, George Atkins as (Enone, Welsh Edwards 
as Cupid, H. 8. Murdoch as Castor, and J. Morris as 
Pollux. This theater will be retained for stars and com- 
binations, and will have no regular company. 

The Boston Museum has been renovated. It will have 
avery strong company. Miss Annie Clarke, William 
Warren, and C. Barron are retained. 

After a most successful season the Fox pantomime 
troupe will make way on Monday next for the celebrated 
Emerson troupe of California Minstrels. 

Messrs. C. A. McManus and W. F. Owen, of the Globe 
Theater company last season, are engaged with Lingard 
for next year. Mr. L. R. Shewell has been engaged to 
support Miss Maggie Mitchell in all her starring engage- 
ments next season. Miss Marion Whitten, who played 
at the Boston Museum two seasons ago, under the name 
of Marion Winters, was marrieti to Dr. Allen W. Phil- 
lips of Chicago, a few days ago. Miss Susie Cluer, of 
this city, will join the company at the Pittsburg (Penn.) 
Opera House next season. Mr. J. W. Norris and Miss 
Josie Batchelder (Mrz. Norris) also go to the Opera 
House next season. 

Theodore Thomas will give a series of seven concerts 
at Music Hall in this city, November 29 and 30, and 
December 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7, including matinees November 
30 and December 7. While we do not anticipate as 
brilliant a season this winter as last, we do not believe 
there will be any lack of amusements, either theatrically 
or musically. MvRILLo. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

I have not much from which to prepare a letter this 
month, as amusements have been few and far between. 
The French Band has given a farewell concert here, and 
then left, probably never to return. The Gardens are 
in full bloom, and have become quite popular places of 
amusement. This grows out of the fact that they have 
been completely renovated this season, in every sense, 
and made respectable. The music produced has been of 
the best order, and generally well rendered. In short, 
they have become one of the institutions of the city. I 
recollect no concerts this month, and have no definite 
musical announcements to make at this writing. 

Our theatrical people are busy as bees preparing for 








the season soon to open. The Volkes Family have been 
playing at the Walnut Street Theater to good houses. 
‘One Wife,” with Miss Charlotte Thompson in the lead- 
ing roll, was played here last week to fair houses, The 
press almost universally condemn the play; but as I 
have not seen it, I will express no opinion concerning it. 

The Chestnut Street Theater opens in September under 
the management of Mr. E. L. Davenport; J. H. Selwyn, 
stage manager. Arrangements have been made with the 
Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, so that all Mr. Daly’s 
plays will be produced simultaneously at both houses. 

The Walnut also opens in September. Mr. J. 8. Clarke 
owns this establishment. In his absence it is managed 
by Mr. T. G. Hemphill; T. A. Hall, stage manager. In 
the company are Mr. and Mrs. C. Walcot, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Morrison, W. H. Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Baker. All the first class stars will appear at this 
theater during the season. 

Mrs. John Drew’s Arch Street Theater will commence 
its season on the 16th of September, with Miss Carlotta 
Leclerq. Among the new-comers to Philadelphia this 
season will be Miss Blanche De Bar, Miss Florence 
Cowell, Mr. Parsells, Mr. Quinlan, Mr. Murdock, and 
many others. Barton Hill will be stage manager, Mrs. 
Drew, the lessee and general directress, and Joseph D. 
Murphy, the business manager and treasurer. 

Fox's American Theater has undergone a thorough 
and complete renovation, and bids fair to become re- 
spectable hereafter. 

Colonel Wood is making great preparations for the fall 
season. He has wisely dispensed with the menagerie in 
the fourth story. The unpleasantness that must always 
accompany the presence of the animals, and the constant 
risk of the escape of one of the beasts from his cage, 
made it advisable to remove them entirely. 

We are anticipating another brilliant season of opera 
and concert music this winter, but I hear of no definite 
appuintments as yet. Mianon. 





8T. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louris, August 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

As elsewhere all over the country, amusements are at 
low tide. In fact, with few exceptions, we are having 
none whatever. The Apollo Summer Theater and the 
German Gardens are the only places which have been 
open during the summer. The Apollo, and the enter- 
prise to which it is now devoted, are daily increasing in 
popularity, and the generous support given is an earnest 
of the success which is in store for the future; and also 
a practical proof that the German opera can be built up 
in this city as a permanent institution. The artists with 
whom we are favored here are first-class, and the man- 
agement is gifted with both good taste and enterprise, 
which appear in the class of operas produced, and the 
manner of their presentation. There’s a good time 
coming for the German opera in St. Louis, even better 
than the present, encouraging as itis. All the standard 
operas are given here in German in a very satisfactory 
manner, and are patronized by the best of our citzens, 
both German and American. 

We have recently received a musical acquisition of 
which we are proud, it being the New Orleans National 
Orchestra. This band of musicians came to St. Louis 
to attend the Saengerfest and participatein that musical 
feast. They took such a fancy to our city that they con- 
cluded to remain and make their home among us. This 
orchestra has given several concerts which have been 
well attended. They have provel themselves accom- 
plished musicians and are becoming widely known and 
admired. Their reception and subsequent good treat- 
ment have convinced them that they have found the 
right place in St. Louis. 

The Olympic Theater will be opened this week for a 
short season of magic and ventriloquism. To-night, J. 
H. Sargent, illusionist, and E. D. Davis, ventriloquist, 
will open a series of entertainments embracing every 
evening in the week, and a matinee on Saturday. 

Lillie Eldridge opens here September 2, with ‘‘ Mig- 
non.’’? The second week she introduces a new play of 
the sensational society order, entitled ‘‘ Olive.” From 
St. Louis, Miss Eldridge goes to Louisville, and thence tu 
Philadelphia, Boston, and all the other large cities. 

Ben DeBar has engaged for his opera house in this city 
for the coming season, W. H. Harris, leading; H. E. 
Ellis, juvenile; G. Mitchell, old man; Charles Krone, 
heavy ; William Wiggins, comedy ; Laura Linden, lead- 
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ing; Marie Boniface, soubrette, and Mrs. Van Deren, 
old woman, 

The Olympic will be opened for stars under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Spalding and Pope, 

Leonard Grover will manage the ‘*‘ Varieties’ when it 
becomes an ‘‘ opera-house.”’ It will open about Septem- 
tember 9 for musical purposes. Musicvs. 


—— a> 


CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, August 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

There is comparatively little to be said about the 
amusements of the past month in a general way. Several 
notable events have occurred, however. A new and beau- 
tiful theater has been added to the brief list of our places 
of theatrical entertainment, marking an era in the res- 
toration of the city, and a point of progress in the dra- 
matic history of Chicago. Hooley’s Minstrels closed a 
season of four weeks, Saturday evening, at the Globe 
Theater. Minstrelsy departs with them, only to return 
—so far as we are now informed—when Myers’ new 
theater on Monroe street is opened, about the middle of 
September. Hooley’s Theater is making rapid progress. 
It is understood that the line of business to be pursued 
will be legitimate. Mr. Hooley has commenced to organ- 
ize a company, which will be full, as regards members, 
and as well selected as the lateness of the season will 
permit. The theater is to be opened on the evening of 
the 9th of October, the first anniversary of the fire, a 
most appropriate observance of the occasion. The 
amusement out-look for the coming season is becoming 
agreeable. 

A large and cultivated audience honored McVicker’s 
Theater with their presence on its being thrown open to 
the public last Thursday evening. The occasion took 
the form of au ovation to the veteran actor and manager, 
to whose energy and enterprise is due the credit of rais- 
ing the beautiful place of amusement from its ashes so 
speedily, The play was appropriate for the time, because 
of its title, ‘* Time Works Wonders,” and a good one for 
the new company, as affording critical auditors little 
opportunity for unfavorable comparisons with other 
actors who had played the same parts. The papers gen- 
erally speak well of the new company. 

Edwin Adams played a long and highly successful en- 
gagement at the Academy of Music, and then left for 
the mountains for a brief summer rest. 

‘*Chicago, before, after, and during the Fire,’ fol- 
lowed Mr. Adams, and had a moderately successful run, 
though not such as favored it in New York. 

This week the Palace of Truth combination are to hold 
forth there. 

“Article 47” is to be presented at McVicker's to-night, 
for the first time in Chicago. It is conceded that it will 
be successful of course. 

The Globe Theater has been leased by Colonel Wood, 
of this city, and William E. Sinn, lately of Baltimore, 
and will in future be run as a vaudeville theater, with 
all the various peculiar attractions incidental to that 
line of business. 

In musical matters there is little to speak of. The 
National Normal Musical Institute, which has hada long 
session here, has given some very entertaining public 
rehearsals, and accomplished much good. 

ORPHEUS. 





A EIGH COMPLIMENT. 





Arabella Goddard, the greatest pianist of the age 
unites with Johann Strauss in calling the Weber pianos 
tunequaled, which is certainly a high compliment for Mr. 
Weber. She writes as follows : 


Brevoort House, July 23, 1872. 


My Dear Mr. Weber: On the eve of my departure for 
Europe, I can not refrain from thanking you for your 
very kind attention during my stay, and to assure you 
of my great regret that my contract did not allow me 
to play on your instruments in publicat this time. Never- 
theless, 1 must say that the upright piano which I used 
at my room, as also the grand pianos which I have seen 
of your make, have no superior anywhere, and I certainly 
have not seen any instruments in America which approach them 
even. The tone is so very pure and sympathetic, yet so 
powerful ; while the touch is so elastic that an artist is 
involuntarily drawn to them. I hope ere long to return 
to America, and have the pleasure of playing them 
throughout the country. ARABELLA Goppargp. 
—N. Y. World 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE. 

We are not of that class of men who de- 
sire to turn their “backs upon the past,” 
for it has been good to us—better, perhaps, 
than we have justly deserved. Just one 
year ago the first number of the Visiror 
was issued, and since that time has regu- 
larly appeared monthly, until, with this 
number, we come to the end of Volume I. 
To us, editor and publishers, the year was 
not long and anxious, as is generally the 
first year of life of any new publication. 
We have had little or no cloudy weather, 
and not a storm to mar the beauty of or 
impede the progress of our first round trip. 
Indeed, it has been a very pleasant one 
throughout. 

Our subscription list, from the beginning 
of the year to the end, has been constantly 
increasing in size, until now we feel quite 
proud of its dimensions. Our visits have 
been many thousands, extending from one 
ocean to the other, and from the lakes to 
the gulf, with an occasional call across the 
Atlantic. So far as we are concerned, or 
know, they have been pleasantly received 
and generally enjoyed. This is evident 
from the fact that without a single known 
exception, we have been cordially invited 
to “call again.” This fraternal feeling, 
manifested by those for whom we labor, is 
encouraging, and will assist materially in 
lightening the labors of the coming year, 
thanks to our many and kind friends. 





While the Vistror has not been in the 
past all that it might have been, or is yet 
to be in the future, we are inclined to think 
it has generally been acceptable and satis- 
factory. Much time and toil has been 
spent upon its columns, but not an hour of 
it is regretted, because our earnest efforts 
to instruct and entertain seem to have been 
duly appreciated by our patrons, to whom, 
one and all, our sincere thanks are hereby 
extended. 

The Publishers are grateful to agents and 
friends who have so zealously labored in 
their behalf, and assisted so materially in 
extending the circulation of the Vistror to 
all parts of the country. Their co-opera- 
tion is solicited for the year now opening 
upon. 

The Editor remembers with gratitude the 
innumerable courtesies bestowed by his pro- 
fessional brethren. Few publications, in 
the West particularly, have been more 
highly favored with the encouragement of 
complimentary notices during the first year 
of existence than has the Visiror. While 
we have endeavored to merit these favors 
in the past, we have also had an eye to the 
future, and mean that Volume II. shall ex- 
cel Volume I., thus meriting a continuation 
of good will all around. 

There is this peculiarity about the Vis- 
iror: it has its field and keeps within its 
prescribed bounds. Politics, religion, sci- 
ence, and literature, so far as they have no 
bearing upon music and the fine arts, are 
nothing to the Visiror. With only twenty- 
four pages at command, we have no room 
for their consideration. Besides, there is 
enough pertaining to the subjects to which 
the Visitor is devoted, ‘Music and the 
Fine Arts,’ to furnish material for fifty 
pages monthly, were the entire legitimate 
range to be surveyed. We publish a maga- 
zine for the masses, as well as for the profes- 
sional musicians and artists, and have no 
difficulty in finding something for all, even 
in the apparently limited field occupied. 
This has been our intention from the out. 
set, and we have endeavored faithfully to 
adhere to it. 

During the coming year we have in con- 
templation several improvements, which 
will be carried into effect in due time, 
among which are the enlargement of the 
Visitor. This will, of course, depend upon 
our friends. The publishers have it in their 
hearts to present, not only the best and 
handsomest art magazine in America, but 
the /argest, and if money will accomplish it 
they will eventually do so. Such an ac- 
complishment would be a triumph of the 
West over the East of no trifling magnitude. 
Friends, one and all, we call upon you in- 
dividually to assist us, and if we do not ac- 
complish what we intend, then. the fault 
shall rest entirely upon ourshoulders. You 
will have received full compensation for 
your money, be the result victory or defeat. 
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In view of the proposed improvements, 
and the actual cash value of the magazine, 
it has become necessary to raise the price 
of subscription of the Visrror to one dollar 
and a half per annum. Special club rates 
and a splendid list of premiums will be 
found elsewhere in this number. Even at 
the enhanced rates, the Vistror is emphati- 
cally the cheapest publication of its kind in 
existence—cheapest because the fullest and 
best, as each issue will show. 

And now, we bid good-bye to the old 
year and grasp hands with the new. We 
have strength and ability to cope success- 
fully with coming events, let them be what 
they will. As the past has been pleasant 
and successful, we have no cause for fear in 
the future, but enter it with a determina- 
tion to accomplish all we have set out to 
do, at least, and much more if possible. 


OBITUARY. 








LOWELL MASON. 


The grand old master of sacred song, 
like a shock ripe for the harvest, has passed 
away—gone to join angel choirs above. 
His life went out peacefully at Orange, New 
Jersey, Sunday, August 11. It was fitting 
that this divinely devout old man should 
be gathered in on such a day—the day to 
him most blessed of all the week. He was 
born in Mansfield, Massachusetts, January 
8, 1792, and at an early age manifested a 
fondness for music. In 1812 he removed to 
Savannah, Georgia, and in 1821 he pub- 
lished his first essay in the compilation of 
church music, under the title of “The 
Boston Handel and Haydn Collection of 
Church Music,” and was induced by its suc- 
cess to accept the proposals which were 
made to him to settle in Boston. He ac- 
cordingly took up his residence in that city 
in 1827, and commenced to give instruc- 
tions in vocal music, paying particular at- 
tention to the teaching of children, and to 
the instruction of music in the public 
schools. In 1828 he was induced to exam- 
ine into the merit of the Pestalozzian 
method, and became its ardent champion. 
Under the influence of Mr. Mason musical 
education received a remarkable impulse, 
not only in Boston, but throughout New 
England. In 1837 Mr. Mason visited Eu- 
rope, and studied the system of musical 
instruction in vogue in the principal cities, 
and on his return he introduced a number 
of valuable improvements into his own 
method. In 1855 he received the degree 
of Doctor in Music from the New York 
University. This was the first time such a 
degree was conferred in America. 

For seventy years Dr. Lowell Mason had 
been familiar with the sacred music of the 
century, to which no man, living or dead, 
has contributed so much. The grandeur, 





simplicity, and pathos of his compositions, 
mingled with the veneration always be- 
stowed upon a good man laden with years, 
crowned him, in life, with an admiration 
almost universal, and gave him such a 
place in the hearts of countless thousands 
as to invest him, dead, with a terrestrial 
immortality. Myriads of hearthstone cir- 
cles, the world over, as they gather at the 
altar, will chant a dirge to his untainted 
memory, and thank God and the hour that 
gave him to the world. 

Although Dr. Mason had been a resident 
of New England for over half a century, 
he did not belong to New England. His 
work had car:ied his name and fame to the 
remote points of earth, making Lowell 
Mason a cosmopolitan—the property of the 
nineteenth century. Probably no composer 
of church music ever lived who became 
more widely or more popularly known. 
There is not a hamlet in America whose in- 
habitants have not heard of Lowell Mason. 
Men that are old now began chanting his 
grand choral harmonies when boys, and the 
children of our children, generations hence, 
will take them up and sound their une- 
qualed beauties. They are as imperishable 
as the literature of the age to which they 
belong. 

Dr. Mason had but one ambition, and 
that was to establish a true and appropriate 
standard of musical composition for relig- 
ious worship. He lived to see that ambi- 
tion partially, at least, gratified. 

In character, like his songs, he was simple, 
devout, andsublime. His friends are num- 
bered by legions, and at his tomb a grateful 
world of sacred song singers will pay affec- 
tionate homage with hearts bowed down. 


HENRI DRAYTON. 


Marcel is dead—died in New York, at 
half past 1 a.m, July 30. The “Hugue- 
nots” has lost its finest light, for Henri 
Drayton is dead. A feeling of profound 
sadness spread over the musical world 
when the announcement was made that the 
magnificent baritone, the Marcel of the 
age, had been again stricken by paralysis 
and was dead. The sorrow of those fortu- 
nate enough to be personally acquainted 
with this fine singer, splendid actor, genial 
man, was earnest and deep, and will not 
soon be forgotten. The thousands, too, 
whom he has entertained, will mourn a loss 
not easily made good. 

MABIO. 

This great tenor is about to make a pro- 
fessional tour in the United States. It is 
sO many years since he has been heard in 
America that we are satisfied he will be 
cordially received, all the more cordially as 
he comes here to repair the inroads which 





his too-confiding disposition and generosity 
have made on his fortune. It is unneces- 
sary for us to enlarge on his misfortunes, 
as the facts are by this time well known to 
the American public. Had he no other 
claim to its sympathy, it would be sufficient 
to insure him a warm welcome. But he 


has another title to a generous support 
from our music-loving people. He is still, 
although his voice has lost some of its 
power and beauty, the first of living lyrical 
artists. The dramatic qualities which, as 
much as his luscious organ, won for him 
the first place among living tenors, remains 
unimpaired. The criticisms of the press 
on his performances during his last London 
engagement, show that he is still capable 
of exciting the admiration and enthusiasm 
of his audiences. The esteem and affection 
which have always been manifested toward 
the great tenor in that city are, we see, 
finding another form of expression in a 
testimonial fund, which has been got up 
for him, and to which the leading members 
of the English nobility are subscribing large 
sums. So far as England is concerned, 
Signor Mario has nothing left to desire. 
But it is different with regard to the 
United States. It is so long since he has 
been here that a generation has grown up 
which had no opportunity of hearing him. 
We think he acts wisely in closing his 
musical career in this country. His sur- 
passirig merits as an artist will meet here 
with a just appreciation, without other 
souvenirs interfering to qualify the enthu- 
siasm which they must create. We are 
confident that the confidence with which 
the great tenor enters upon this last ordeal 
of his musical career will not be disap- 
pointed, and that he will return to Europe 
abundantly rewarded for his faith in the 
critical acumen and sound musical judg- 
ment of our people. Weclip the following 
from the American Register, Paris, France: 

** We have too high an opinion of the musical judgment 
of our compatriots at the other side of the Atlantic to 
believe for a moment that the deficiency of the few notes, 
which, it can not be denied, are now wanting in his voice, 


will prevent the most intelligent musical community in the 


world from appreciating this great artist as he deserves. 
It may seem strange that a popular tenor like Mario, 
who has earned millions, should still continue on the 
stage, but the generous reception he received on the 
occasion of his last visit to the United States, and his 
admiration for the only country in which liberty, for 
which he has sacrificed everything, reigns supreme, and 
where he has left many warm friends, have decided him 
to make another tour there. Although the public, gener- 
ally speaking, neither concerns nor interests itself in the 
private affairs of artists, it may not be out of place to 
state that Signor Mario has sacrificed his entire fortune 
in patriotic enterprises. Though of aristocratic birth 
and titled (his real name being the Comte de Candia), 
and though he reckons dukes, princes, and cardinals 
among his nearest relatives, he is the friend of popular 
liberties, and a sincere republican. He has contributed 
largely to the deliverance of his country from the Aus- 
trian yoke, as well as te the unity of his beloved Italy. 
In order to show the high appreciation in which Signor 
Mario is held by his countrymen, we may state that a 
life-size statue of him has been ordered by the king of 
Italy, from the famous scul)tor, Signor Monti, of Milan. 
It is to be placed in one of the principal thoroughfares 
of Rome, and will shortly be inaugurated. As it will no 
doubt be interesting to some of our readers to be cor- 
rectly intormed regarding Signor Mario’s last appear - 
ances in London, we have collected a number of extracts 
from the notices which appeared in the principal journals 
ec ga subsequent to his farewell performances in 
uly, 1871.” 
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TERSCHAK. 


This great Hungarian flutist, whose tones 
are said to be tearful and delicious, and 
who is a great master of the wonderful 
double tones, is about to visit this country. 
His technique, too, is said to border on the 
marvelous, so much so that he has been 
called the Paganini of the flute. His com- 
positions for flute and piano, and also for 
flute and orchestra, have the very highest 
standing in Europe. ‘Terschak is also a 
first-class pianist. It is sufficient to say he 
graduated with the first honors at the 
Leipsic school, and afterward became the 
most eminent pupil of the celebrated 
Franz Zierer at Vienna. 

We always have a warm welcome for 
such artists as Terschak, and we have no 
doubt his visit will meet with a deserved 
success. 


in 


ADELINA PATTI 





At present, it is not positively known 
just when this eminent songstress will visit 
the United States. Her engagement in 
Russia lasts for four months. She is to 
sing one month at Moscow, and threemonths 
at St. Petersburg, twice a week, for the sum 
of 200,000 francs. Besides this, she is to 
have two benefits—one at Moscow, the other 
at St. Petersburg—for each of which she is 
assured 15,000 frances; and it is further 
stipulated that for each representation 
given at Moscow, beyond the eight already 
fixed upon, she gets 8,000 francs. This 
being the case, coupled with her aversion 
to crossing the Atlantic, she will probably 
not appear in this country for some time 
yet. Notwithstanding, Strakosch says she 
has signed with him to visit America in 
1873. = 


THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


The American musical season of 1872-73 
promises to be an exceedingly lively and 
interesting one. European artists no longer 
regard this country with distrust, but are 
anxious to emulate the brilliant examples 
of Parepa-Rosa, Wachtel, and Santley, who 
have recrossed the Atlantic with plethoric 
bank accounts. Italian opera will be given 
upon a grand scale by Messrs. Henry Jar- 
rett (who was the business manager of Mlle. 
Nilsson during her two seasons in America), 
and Max Maretzek. The season begins at the 
New York Academy, and Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington will be 
visited in the course of the season, and 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Louisville, and 
other western cities will be favored with a 
visit in the spring. A large and powerful 
company will be engaged to support 
Madame Lucca, and it is understeod that 
Miss Kellogg, our charming young Ameri- 
can’ prima donna, who has lately been 
winning such signal triumphs in London, 
will also sing in the course of the season. 








ART MATTERS AT HOME. 


AT THE EXPOSITION. 





Several of our artists are engaged in 
painting pictures expressly for exhibition 
at the coming Industrial Exposition. In 
view of the laudable efforts making by the 
Committee on Fine Arts to secure an ex- 
tensive display of the finest productions of 
genius in this and other countries, it is 
rather brave in our home talent to venture 
to hang up their canvas on the same walls 
with those who have made a world-wide 
reputation. But Cincinnati is not without 
fame as to the skill of her artists, and rely- 
ing on the maxim that “that what has been 
done may be done again,” they resolutely 
press forward to cope, as best they may, 
with the bravest. 

Dwight Benton has now completed a 
landscape and water view, of fine propor- 
tions. The canvas is about three feet by 
five, and when placed in an appropriate 
frame it will make really an imposing pic- 
ture. He calls it ‘‘Evening on the Ohio.” 
As its title indicates, it is a representation 
of our own Western scenery. The setting 
sun illumes with golden yellow a double 
range of distant hills, as well as the storm- 
clouds, which have lifted, as it were, to let 
in a flood of sunlight. Between the hills 
the river winds peacefully away, its onward 
course indicated by the suggestive smoke 
of a steamer hidden from view behind the 
long spur of the western hill, which 
stretches forward into the middle ground 
of the picture, forming a bold and effective 
contrast with the rest of the scenery. On 
either hand the view is replete with char- 
acteristic detail—fields and roads and wind- 
ing pathways, interspersed with cottages, 
from whose chimneys curl the faint smoke 
arising from the fires that cook the evening 
meal. The foreground is a long stretch of 
wavy sand beach, strewn with debris, the 
wreck of coal-boats, and stray relics washed 
up by the ever-moving waters, the whole 
half-grown over with scanty herbage. This 
forms not the least interesting portion of 
the picture. This production is bold in 
conception, effective in chiaroscuro, vivid 
in color, and most skillfully handled as to 
detail. It will doubtless realize to many of 
our connoisseurs the fact that we have 
noble themes near at hand, and worthy of 
the best efforts of our artists. 

Henry Mosler has in course of prepara. 
tion a fine genre painting, which is inten- 
ded for H. H. Warren, Rochester, New 
York, and will, we think, attract much 
attention, as well as add to his already 
deserved reputation. The subject is one 
of the many incidents of the late war, 
and represents an alarmed picket, who 
has been, doubtless, aroused from a com- 
fortable nap in his cover by the presence of 





the enemy. The foreground of the picture 
is, to favor the idea of concealment, judi- 





ciously placed in shadow, while the middle 
distance is illuminated by a gleam of sun- 
light which shines upon a stretch of moor- 
land, revealing a pathway leading to a val- 
ley beyond. A faint cloud of dust, rising 
from the opposite and hidden slope, indi- 
cates that danger isat hand. The artist has 
happily depicted the moment of suspense 
in the action of the figure and its manifest 
connection with the yet undiscovered but 
suggested enemy. And it is precisely this 
suggestiveness which constitutes the merit 
of the conception, and gives it superiority 
over any merely literal rendition of the 
subject. Both of these pictures should be 
awarded an eligible place for display. 





It has never been the lot of Cincinnati 
people to look upon a fairer scene at home, 
than is being prepared for them by the 
managers of the Exposition. The Com- 
mittee on Fine Arts inform us that the best 
private collections in this department have 
generously contributed their precious things 
for the great Exposition, and although it is 
understood that there shall be no tales out 
of school by way of anticipating the pleas- 
urable surprises of opening night, it will 
not hurt the effect to say that, on the walls 
of Fine Art Hall will be seen several paint- 
ings by Lessing, Achenbach (Andreas), 
Achenbach (Oswald), Leu (several of his 
best); two or three by Calame, and from the 
Gillott sale a Courbet, Verboeckhoven; 
Schirmer, Karl Heubner, Gude, Scheuren, 
Zimmerman, Pryer, Upfner, Michaelis, 
Leutze, Meyer Von Bremen, Meyerheim, 
Frere, Knaus, Von Schraeder, Steinbruck, 
Karl Mueller, DeKyser, Herzog, Rousseau, 
Duprez, Daubigne, Troyon, Kolitz, and 
others of European celebrity. 

Among American artists the committee 
will show paintings by Church, G. H. Smil- 
lie, Kensett, James and William Hart, J. 
G. Brown, Whitridge, George Inness, M. F. 
H. DeHaas, R. Swaine Gifford, A. D. Shat- 
tuck, H. Wyant, Henry Mosler, Ed. Moran, 
T. W. Wood, Julian Scott, Meeks, J. R. 
Keys, Nicoll, John R. Tait, J. R. Brevoort, 
T. S. Noble, C. T. Weber, and others. Ar- 
rangements are also made for a display 
of engravings and etchings, from Albert 
Duerer, down to the present time. This in- 
teresting department is under the control 
of Wm. Henry Davis and William Karrman, 
of this city, gentlemen noted for taste and 
culture in fine arts. 





Among a large number of interesting pic- 
tures which have come from New York to 
the Exposition are several from the cele- 
brated gallery of Marshall O. Roberts. One 
of these, ‘‘A View at Mount Desert,” is an 
early work by Church, and, as we remem- 
ber it, one of his best. It is a great favor 
to ask of the picture collectors of our own 
city to hazard the unavoidable risks of per- 
mitting their priceless art treasures to be 
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placed in a public gallery on exhibition. 
Many of them have given willing consent, 
but what words of praise and thankful rec- 
ognition can we not extend to Mr. Roberts, 
who, in the interests of art, sends us, a 
thousand miles away, his rarest picture. 
Maurice F. H. DeHaas is painting a large 
marine view for the coming Cincinnati ex- 
hibition, entitled ‘English Channel Fish- 
ing Boats in a Gale.” The scene is one of 
vivid interest. A dense mass of storm- 
clouds hangs over the horizon, and their 
dark and angry effect is rendered more 
startling by a bit of blue sky which shows at 
the zenith, where the driving vapors have 
not‘yet gathered. Fishing boats are scud- 
ding before the gale, and the huge waves on 
either hand are breaking into foam under 
the effect of the wind. 
handled in a mastery manner. 





A picture by “Courbet,” famous as a 
Communist, but more celebrated as one of | 
the most progressive of the modern paint-| 
ers, is on its way from Europe to Cincin- 
naci, destined for the appreciative hands of | 
Judge Hoadly. This interesting picture, 
with those of Mr. Harrison's collection, will 
be seen in the Exposition. 





To all lovers of the beautiful it is gratify- 
ing to observe that the number of choice 
works in painting and sculpture is though 
slowly yet steadily increasing in our city. 
There are enough of them already, when 
brought together, to make a very interest- 
ing art gallery, and, doubtless, such a yal- 
lery we shall have the pleasure of seeing in 
connection with the Industrial Exposition. 





Mr. James R. Tait has five beautiful sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Lake of Wallenstadt,” “ Norwegian 
Fjord,” from W. S. Groesbeck’s collection; 
‘“‘Norwegian Waterfall,” and the “Swiss 
Mill,” from Mrs. H.C. Lord's ccllection; 
and “The Westphalian Mill,” from the 
collection of Wm. Henry Davis, which are 
all masterpieces. ; 





Mr. Geo. Sharples exhibits two land- 
scapes: ‘‘ West Hill Common,” an English 
scene, and a scene on the Little Miami 
river, near Yellow Springs, O. Both are 
fine works of art, and for warmth of color, 
and softness of tone, in our opinion, will 
compare favorably with the most celebrated 
pictures, 


>< 


A MUCH ABUSED WORD. 





There are few words in the English lan- 
guage more baselessly prostituted than the 
word “artist.” The bulletin boards of 
every city are defiled wtth announce- 
ments, in startling letters. concerning the 


The subject is | 


terpsichorean artist.” Burnt-cork artists 
have ceased to be a novelty. Tonsorial 
artists are located in every city and town. 
English adjectives are not of sufficient 
strength to set forth all the unequaled 
qualifications of these mushroom, would-be 
artists, so the embarrassed manager resorts 
to the more expressive French language, 


until they can’t rest, unless they go to see 
or hear these “famous” artists, famous only 
to lying managers of vile concert saloons 
and varieties. 

An artist is one who professes and prac- 
tices one of the liberal arts, in which science 
| and taste preside over the manual execution. 
The term can be properly applied only to 
painters, sculptors, musicians, engravers, 
;and architects, and even these have no 
claim upon the title until they become pro- 
ficient. For example: there are many 
vocalists and performers in the world, 
but the artists can be easily counted and 
their degree of ability recorded. To 
be a great artist is to spend nearly a 
‘lifetime in the process of preparation. 
To such the world voluntarily ‘accords 
beeen. admiration and fame _ un- 
| dying. Lying, shameful bulletin boards 
are not required to announce their coming. 

There appears to be no remedy for this 
abuse, except for the people to refuse to 
respond to such fulsome, disgusting, and 
sickening nonsense, by refusing to honor 
such humbugs with their patronage. 





- > ——- 


ART IN POLITICS. 





Until recently the connection between 
art and politics has been remote, and while 
there has been no direct antagonism mani- 
fested, neither hes been of any particular 
benefit to the other. But the last year or 
two has worked many and wonderful 
changes in the relation of art to politics 
Harper’s Weekly and Frank Leslie's J//lus- 
trated, to-day, wield no mean influence in 
shaping the result of the present political 
campaign in the United States. Nast’s 
cartoons in Harper's are masterpieces, 
both in design and execution, and woe to 
the man whom he assails. With a circula- 
tion high up among the tens of thousands, 
he is enabled to reach the remotest nooks 
of the country. Every issue of this publi- 
cation is probably seen by at least a hun- 
dred thousand voters, who will see and 
carry away impressions not easily obliter- 
ated afterward. 

Take the cartoon in Harper for August 24, 
“Shaking hands across the bloody chasm.” 
Every man, and especially every colored 
man, who looks upon that picture is bound 
to draw his own conclusions, which must be 
adverse to the shaking. The artist has 





appearance of some “world-renowned song 
and dance artist,” or some “justly celebrated 





produced a volume upon that single page, 
and the result accomplished must be a 


and bedevils the lower layers of humanity | 
|Thomas Nast or Matt Morgan but what 


thousand times more potential than though 
he had written out his conception and 
published it. People may not get time to 
read long political disquisitions, but all can 
spend a moment in looking at pictures. 
The potency of art in politics is becoming 
felt to a degree not recognized outside 
of politicians and newspaper men. Not 
one of these masterly illustrations of 


becomes the basis of leading editorials in 
leading political papers. That final result 
will be beneficial to the interests of polities 
can not be doubted; but the effect upon 
art can not be so easily determined. Both 
Nast and Morgan excel only in the por- 
trayal of brutal and distorted faces, which 
tends rather more toward degrading than 
elevating art. But in spite of this, we are 
rather glad an alliance has been formed. 
It is better, however, for politics to remain 
debtor to art, than for art to owe anything 
to politics. 


A NEW MUSICAL ACADEMY. 








Prof. A. N. Johnson, well known in this 
city, is det to establish .a musical acad- 
emy at Madison, Indiana, The Courier of 
that city, in a late issue, says: 


‘‘Inquiry is often made about the proposed Mus'cal 
Academy in Madison. All muy be answered by a brief 


statement: Prof. A. N. Johusvn, whe is president of two 
in titutions of the kind one in xX nia, Obiv, and One in 
vvid, New York—is about to abandon the latte “r, and 
being pleased with Madison and surroundings, reso ved 
that his Musical Academy No. 2 should be here. He is 
a christian -eotleman of fine musical atrainmeut. Three 
years of his carlier life were spent in Germany, and all 
his enerzies are given to his chosen life-work. He is 
constantly writing and publishing music, in connection 


with Johu Church & Cv., of Cincinnati, and Root & 
Cady, Chicago. He will furnish the teachi g force, and 
spend his time between this city and Xenia. 

If a sufficient number of pupils can be 
secured in advance, the academy will be 
opened during the first week in October. 
We assure our Madison friends that the 
securing of the services of Mr. Johnson is 
worth laboring for. May success crown 
the effort. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 





The London Atheneum says that Madame 
Parepa-Rosa having accepted an engage- 
ment for the Italian opera season at Cairo, 
has declined a contract forwarded to her 
for Moscow and St. Petersburg. In 1873, 
Herr and Madame Rosa will make another 
tour, with an English opera company, in 
the United States. 

The list of engagements for the Italian 
opera season in New York has been con- 
siderably changed, and is said to stand as 
follows: Sopranos, Mme. Lucca, Miss Kel- 
logg, and Mlle. De Velle; contralto, Mme. 
Saase, from Madrid; tenors, Abrugnedo 
and Vizzani; baritones, Morima and Spara 
Pani; bassos, Jamet and Coulon; buffo, 
Ronconi; conductors, Maretzek, Bergman, 





and Carlberg. 
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THEATRICAL INNOVATIONS. 

Dion Boucicault is both progressive and 
sensible. Being so constituted, he pro- 
poses to introduce some radical reforms to 

English theater-goers in the Covent Garden 
’ which will open this month. He will begin 
the performance at precisely seven o'clock, 
and close them precisely at a quarter before 
eleven, to enable families from a distance 
to reach their homes before or by midnight; 
a part of the house will be reserved exclu- 
sively for ladies and children, who may 
come, fearlessly, unattended by gentlemen; 
“ladies visiting the orchestra stalls, or the 
so-called dress-circle, will not be required 
to remove that part of their head-dress 
which still retains the name of bonnet;” 
bills of the play will be furnished gratis, 
and no fees for attendants will be allowed. 

A few such innovations in American 
theaters would be hailed with pleasure by 
all their patrons. Let us hope some of our 
managers will have the courage to intro- 
duce a few at least during the season now 
opening Some of the prevailing customs, 
such as ladies wearing three-story hats and 
bonnets, for example, while occupying seats 
in the parquette, call loudly for reform. 
But will the call be heeded ? 

a 


NILSSON SPOILED BY AMERICAN ADULATION. 





The London critics lament that Nilsson 
is spoiled by American adulation, and The 
Queen says plainly: “‘ What is generally com- 
plained of by her most ardent admirers is 
the almost defiant aspect she assumes, as 
if the composer of the opera were a non- 
entity, and the conductor a mere cipher. 
Mile. Nilsson is not musician enough to 
dictate either to M. Gounod or to Sir 
Michael Costa. The score of the former 
must be adhered to; the beat of the latter 
must be equally observed. The tempi are 
in the published score; Mlle. Nilsson has 
no right to prolong them or to hurry them. 
No prima donna, even if seconded by a 
Capoul, is justified in ruining one of the 
most intensely pathetic duos, as in that 
with which Gounod has been inspired in 
the garden scene between Faust and Mar- 
guerita.” 

Every one who has seen this spoiled 
child upon the stage will readily admit the 
truth and justice of this criticism. Ameri- 
cans will do well to learn a lesson or two 
from the result of their actions upon 
Madame Nilsson-Rousaud. 





A NEW FIELD. 





A gentleman of Pittsburg, but recently 
returned from California, had an interview 
in that State with Bierstadt, the artist, who 
informed him that a valley had been dis- 
covered one hundred miles south of Yose- 
mite that far surpassed even that wonderful 








valley, and that he (Bierstadt) was about to 
explore it. The artist says his informant 
told him that there were rocks between 
seven and eight thousand feet high, and 
almost perpendicular, and that waterfalls 
had been found over three thousand feet in 
height. The name of the valley, if it has 
any. is not given, but with such a historian 
as Bierstadt, the world will soon be made 
acquainted with its grandeur and beauty. 
The Yosemite owes its fame to the energy 
and ability of this most excellent artist. 





CINCINNATI PERSONALS. 





The young artist, Mr. O'Hare, who put 
into marble the bust of the late Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, is in receipt of a very com- 
plimentary letter from Mrs. General Sher- 
man, who gave the commission for the 
work. The bust was for a time on exhibi- 
tion in this city, and those who knew Mr. 
Ewing.in his lifetime confirm the high 
opinion formed of the bust for truthfulness 
of character, by his eminent daughter. 





Our resident musicians propose tender- 
ing Miss Jennie Sullivan a farewell benefit 
soon, on which occasion her brother, Mr. 
T. Sullivan, now in New York, and Mr. H. 
J. Schonacker, of Indianapolis, have vol- 
unteered to assist. May success attend it. 
Miss Sullivan goes to New York city. 





Prof. Andre and Victor Fletcher will 
give three classical subscription con- 
certs early in October. They are both 
artists of fine taste and ability, and de- 
serve, and no doubt will receive, a liberal 
patronage. 


Mr. Jasiewicz has organized a quartette: 
Mr. McLaughlin, first tenor; Mr. Alf. New- 
hall, second tenor; Mr. George Newhall, 
first basso; W. P. Tyrrell, second basso. 





Miss Emma Cranch sailed last month for 
Milan, where she intends remaining two 
years, studying under the best masters. 





Prof. Nembach has been elected leader 
of the Cincinnati Mennerchor, in the place 
of Prof. Groseurth. 

Adam B. Wilson and wife have returned 
from their bridal tour. 





The Harmonic Society commence their 
regular rehearsals this month. 





Miss Julia Rive returns to New York 
this month to resume her studies. 

Signor Alfisi has a very large class this 
fall, which his ability as a teacher merits. 

Mrs. Edmund Dexter is spending the 
summer in Kentucky. 

















From John Church & Co., we have ‘‘Gavotte,’’ from 
the sixth sonata for the violin, by J. 8. Bach, tran- 
scribed for the piano, by Berthold Tours. This little 
Liece we can recommend to our readers as being worthy 
their attention. It is in the key of D, and fourth or 
fifth grade. ‘Wine, Women and Song,” by Johann 
Strauss. We think this one ofthe best of Strauss’ waltz 
compositions. It has a beautiful introduction, though 
somewhat lengthy. It is becoming very popular, and 
ubout the same grade as his *‘ Blue Danube.” ‘*+ eleste,”’ 
ty V. Buot, a very pleasing waltz, a little frothy but not 
trashy, fourth grade. A collection of music, arranged 
for a military band, embracing the following pieces: 
Victory March, March Polka, Life’s Enjoyment Galop, 
Sing to me Robin Quickstep, H«lter Skelter Galop, In- 
dustrial Exposition Quickstep, Move your Family West 
Quickstep, Jnbel Galop, Gentle Tears (Serenade), On the 
Beautiful Rhine, Wedding Waltz, Mattie Polka, Grande 
Duchesse Galop, The Beautiful Blue Danube, When the 
Band begins to Play. The above pieces are all arranged 
for the following instruments: 2 Eb Cornets, 2 Bb Cor- 
nets, 2 E’ Altos, 2 BL Tenors, 1 Bb Baritone or B> Bass, 
1 Eb Tuba, 1 Tenor Drum, 1 Bass Drum and Cymbals. 
They are all correctly and tastefully arranged, and not 
at all difficult, and are furnished at the low price of one 
dollar per number. 


From J. T. Sisson, Austin, Texas, ‘‘Austin Polka,” by 
J. T. Sisson, and ‘‘ Steck Grand March.”’ 


In Mr. Geo. F. Root’s new book, The Glory, will be 
found many of the last compositions of the late lamented 
Dr. Lowell Mason. Mr. Root was a pupil and life-long 
friend of the deceased. 


Prof. Cnarles Kinkel, of Shelbyville, Ky., called on 
the Visitor last month, on his way home from a trip 
east, where himself and family have been spending their 
summer months. Mr. K. is looking unusually well, and 
has promised that the readers of the Visitor shall be 
favored with something from his pen soon. 








HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





We have but little to record this month under this 
head. It is the dull season, wherein people do not ex- 
pect to be amused. Those whohave been obliged to re- 
main at home this summer, have had greater enjoyment 
in free concerts than ever before 1n this city. Not only 
at the Parks every Saturday, but at the Vine and Fifth 
street gardens, Tuesday, Friday, and other evenings, 
concerts have been given by first-class bands, the New- 
port Barracks, Currier’s, and the Germania. The beer- 
garden concerts have grown into favor largely this sum- 
mer, with various classes of people, including some of 
the wéalthy families. 


The Park concerts have become a deservedly popular 
weekly feature of outdoor life in Cincinnati. No city 
west of New York enjoys as much public amusement in 
this line as does Cincinnati. The great crowds that are 
attracted to the Parks every Saturday, and that linger 
in them until the last notes of delicious music are given, 
give proof of the wisdom of the Park Commissioners in 
keepiug up these concerts. 


The Oriole Glee Club, one of the finest of amateur 
clubs, gives a delightful concert at Inwood, on the 18th. 


The Orpheus Society were to give their third and last 
menthly festival on the 29th, under the leadership of 
Mr. Barus. A chorus of thirty-two male voices, mem- 
bers of the society, were to take part. 


Work on Robinson’s new theater is progressing rapid- 
ly and satisfactorily. It will be opened about the last 
of October. 


The National Theater will commence the regular sea- 





son September 2, under the management of E. D. Davies, 
the ventriloquist. 
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—Strauss does not like American lager. 

—Clara Louise Kellogg has sailed for home. 

—The Abbe Lizst wants to come to America. 

—Arabella Goddard will not concertize in this country 
until 1873. 

—Gilmore has been very sick, but is convalescent at 
this writing. 

—Strauss is telling marvelous tales about the United 
States at home. 

—Camilila Urso has returned to the United States from 
Europe. 

—Nilsson’s three American bridesmaids were all, Bos- 
ton ladies. 

—Mrs. Charles Moulton will sing in concert again this 
fall. 

—Strauss will bring his orchestra to the United States 
in 1873. 

—Strauss’ visit to New York, in a financial point of 
view, was a failure. 

—Verdi is expected to be present at the first repre- 
sentation of his new opera at Paris. 

—Anna Mehlig is in San Francisco. She will return to 
Boston early this month. 

—The khedive of Egypt is an accomplished musician, 
and a great admirer of Offenbach’s music. 

—A new cantata by Max Bruch has been given at 
Bremen. The title is ‘‘ Odysseus.” 

—It is proposed that, following the example of Bonn, 
a@ monument be erected in Vienna to Beethoven. 

—A lass who once sang in the cafes with Christine 
Nilsson is now employed as a domestic in Boston. 

—Popper, the solo violoncellist of the Imperial Opera 
in Vienna, is about to marry the pianiste Mile. Mentrer, 
daughter of the late solo vivloncellist at Munich. 

— Theodore Thomas is constantly introducing new 
works on his Central Park Garden programmes. The 
garden is crowded every night. 

—Josh Billings says that opera music does n’t have any 
more effect on him than castor oil would have on a graven 
image. 

—A member of the German Rand wrote home that their 
reception in Boston was like their triumphal entry into 
Berlin after Sedan. 

—tThe Stradaurius violin, the gem of the collection of 
the late Joseph Gillott, has become, by purchase, the prop- 
erty of Mr. John P. Waters, of New York. 

—Chizzola-Albite has made up a new troupe for 
Aimee s next season. Lecocu’s ‘‘ Les Cents Vierges” 
will be among the new operas to be produced. 

—Vieuxtemps, the celebrated violinist, has been ap- 
pointed Professor at the Ecole Royale of Music, at 
Brussels. 

—The eldest daughter of Theophile Gautier is the best 
musical critic and teacher of the Chinese language in 
Paris. 

—M. Renard, thirty years ago the greatest tenor in 
France, is reported to have died recently in Paris in ab- 
ject poverty. . 

—The brother of the king of Portugal, a pupil of Ros- 
sini, recently made an appearance as tenor at one of 
M. Thiers’ soirees. 

—Rubinstein’s opera, ‘* Paradise Lost,’ has been suc- 
cessfully brought out in Vienna. The critics make no 
mention of the costumes. 

—Mrs. Strauss was so delighted with the piano that 
her husband purchased while in New York, that she 
embraced and kissed the maker. 


—Berry Sulgrove, of the Indianapolis Journal and 
other papers, has a Stradaurius violin, which he brought 
out of Rome by the Porta Angelica. His favorite air is 
“H—l1lon the Wabash.”’ 








—Madame Parepa-Rosa has received the Beethoven 
gold medal from the London Philharmonic Society, at 
whose concert recently, she sang, with great effect, the 
** Ah, perfido !’’ besides joining Mr. Santley in a duet. 

—A German musician has discovered that the tone of 
a violin can be greatly improved by immersing the in- 
strument in lager beer, and leaving it there until it be- 
comes thoroughly saturated. 


—An English critic says of Madame Lucca: ‘‘ Her 
action is warmer and more tragic than that of Nilsson ; 
her singing has more passion and enthusiasm ; less like 
a splendid statue of ice.”’ 


—It was the patent magnesium flash which Joe Jeffer- 
son persisted in using for effect in Rip Van Winkle that 
injured his eye sight. He thinks now that he will look 
better without it. 

—It seems to have become matter for notoriety that 
Baron Von Rhaden, busband of Pauline Lucca, the Ber- 
lin cantatrice, has gambled away two hundred thousand 
dollars during the last seven years. 

—Mr. Charles Wyndham’s partner, a Chicago man, 
absconded with $20,000, belonging to the French Band. 
Mr. W. made up the amount, so the band lost nothing. 
Commendable in Mr. W. 


—Jenny Lind, Clara Louise Kellogg, Nilsson, Lucca, 
Patti, and Parepa, all on the same evening, in London, 
witnessed Tietjens’ performance in Cherubini’s “Deux 
Journees.’’ This may well ve termed an array of world- 
renowned musical talent. 

—Maurice Grau has concluded engagements with An- 
toine Rubinstein, Henri Wienawski, Mile. Liebhart of 
Vienna, Mile. O:meni, contralto, and M. Rembielinski, 
accompanist, for a concert tour in the United States, 
Canada, and Havana. 

—The return of M. Max Maretzek from Europe, and 
the announcement of his success in securing a splendid 
array of talent for the Lucca season of Italian opera in 
New York and Boston, has created a delightful antici- 
pation in the minds of the lovers of music. 


—The expenses of the recent Peschka Leutner concert, 
at the Rink in Brooklyn, were $4,778.23; the receipts 
were $4,841.09 ; the profits amounted to the small sum of 
$62.86. Madame Peschka Leutner received $1,000. She 
was the daughter of a cigur vender, and was in childhood 
a street singer. 


—A Boston paper says: ‘‘ If we can ’t abolish those 
hand-organs on Washington street,can not there be some 
way devised to keep them out of hearing distance from 
each other? When one is playing ‘ Ten Little Injuns all 
in a Row,’’’ and another ‘ Pleyel’s Hymn,’ the effect is 
annoying. 

—Gilmore has obtained possession of the Boston Colis- 
eum for thirty thousand dollars,'and proposes to give a 
grand concert and ball, for which fifty thousand tickets, 
at three dollars each, will be issued. Each ticket will 
give the holder a chance to become the lucky owner of 
the building, which will be assigned by lot. 


—A London paper says: ‘“‘ Mile. Mehlig, whose ad- 
mirable pianoforte playing some seasons ago, in Lon- 
don, was much admired, has quitted the States fur Cali- 
fornia, where she is creating a furore and making a for- 
tune. England is no longer the Eldorado of musicians. 
Amer.ca and Russia beat John Bull out of the field in 
terms paid to singers and pianists.” 

—Madame Rudersdorff's concert party is to consist of 
Miss Alice Fairman, the great English contralto ; Signor 
Alberto Randegger, the celebrated composer; Fraulin 
Therese Liebe, the accomplished young violinist; Mr. 
J. F. Rudolphsen as baritone, with George W. Sumner 
as pianist and director. The other members are not yet 
positively engaged. 


—Some queer customs came into pl+y on the occasion 
of Nilsson’s marriage. After the wedding breakfast, as 
M. and Mme. Rouzaud stepped from the dvor, a cupful 
of dry rice was showered on their heads from a window 
above, and as the carriage drove off all the vld ioot cov- 
erings about the place were thrown after it. Une en- 
thusiastic gentleman threw a broom on top of the car- 
riage, and the crowd shouted themselves into a-very hot 
and hoarse condition. When the bridal party reached the 
hotel, the bride sang, at the request of friends, some of 
the songs she had learned in this country, accompanying 
herself upon the banjo which was presented to her while 
in New York. 














—Harriet Hosmer is the most popu ar artist in Rome. 


—A monument to Sir Walter Scott is to be erected in 
Central Park, New York. 


—M. Gustave Dore is about to visit England; his 
health having been injured by overwork. 

--Barney Williams has, since his stay at Munich, 
added many fine pictures to his already rich collection. 


—The Administration des Beau-Arts of France has 
purchased works of art in the recently closed Salon to 
the amount of 400,000f. 

—Hubbard L. Fordham, the artist, died at Sag Har- 
bor, suddenly, on Saturday, aged 78 years. 

—Mr. Thomas Landseer has commenced engraving Sir 
Edwin’s large work, entitled ‘*‘ Browsing,’’ in which the 
animals are painted life size. 

—A pleasant item of intelligence to all lovers of art is 
the fact that Sir Edward Landseer is very near a com- 
plete recovery from his long and serious illness. 


—Rosa Bonheur's new painting, ‘‘ Two Tigers Fight- ’ 
ing,” is said to be her masterpiece. It is numbered 71 
in the list of her works. Messionier has completed 819 
pictures. 

—The Art Journal of London, in a review of the pub- 
lications of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., admits their supe- 
riority over any works in the art of chromo-lithography 
produced in England. 

—Among the artists lost by the sinking of the Guer- 
daira, within sight of the port of Marseilles, were Mes- 
dames Adele Ruggiero, Rosa and Marietta Mariotti, all 
well known in Italy. 

—Considerable importance is given by the newspapers 
of Russia to the fact that a School of Design, established 
at Moscow in 1864, has two hundred and nine pupils this 
year. 

—William Bradford, the American artist, has received 
acommission from Queen Victoria and the Marquis of 
Lorne to paint for them several pictures representing 
scenes in the Arctic ocean. 

—Hart, the sculptor, who is a native of Kentucky, has 
recently modeled a group called ‘‘ The Triumph of Chas- 
tity,’’ which receives the highest praise. Some onesays 
it is ‘‘ an anthem to the praise of heaven-born chastity.” 

—It is the intention of the Duc d’Aumale to transfer 
to Chantilly the collection of his pictures now at Twick- 
enham, which he has formed during the last twenty 
years, at a cost of £100,000. The public is to be ad- 
mitted every Sunday to see these works of art, when 
they are installed. 


—The lobby of the Grand Opera House, in New York, 
has been converted into a spacious picture and art salon, 
where the most perfect works of the known artists of 
European and American celebrity will be on constant 
exhibition. Works by Bierstadt, Dubceuf, Launt, 
Thompson, Brion, and other equally famous artists, have 
been secured. 


—Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Sampson,”’ one of the glories of 
art at Florence, stands by the gate of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. The long exposure to the action of the weather 
has seriously injured the statue, and it has been inclosed 
by planks. It is propused to transport the work to one 
of the art galleries, and substitute in its original place a 
copy in marble. 


—Queen Victoria has recentiy obtained possession of 
an interesting art treasure—a copy of Charles I., by 
Bernini, which was originally placed in Whitehall. It 
is well known that Vandyke painted his celebrated 
“Three Heads of Charles I.,’’ to enable Bernini, in 
Italy, to produce this bust, and that while in Whitehal 
it suffered from fire. Fortunately a marble copy had been 
previously made, and this it is which her Majesty has 





obtained. 









CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 

















—Agnes Ethel is coming to America. 


—Niblo is expected to open in November with a grand 
show piece. 


—Six more New York young ladies of good social posi- 
tion are reported to be studying for the stage. 


—A brother of Mrs. Scott Siddons is about to make 
his debut as an actor at Bristol, England. 


—Miss Lina Edwin is the manageress of the Queen’s 
Theater, Dublin. 


—Shakespearean reader to Mr. Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer—‘‘ Down, down, thou climbing sorrow !” 


—Mme. Ristori is in Paris superintending arrange- 
ments for her daughter’s approaching marriage. 


—Charlotte Cushman is reported to have earned $55,000 
last year, by her profession as reader and actress. 


—Mrs. Scott Siddons has recently appeared at the 
Drury Lane Theater, London. 


—Lawrence Barrett will star in the New England 
States this fall. 


—It is said that Signor Operti will lead the orchestra 
at Aiken's Theater, Chicago, next season. 


” 


—The drama of ‘‘ Medea,” as performed by Ristori 
with such great success, had been rejected by Rachel a 
few years ago. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault were to leave London 
for America, August 23. They will appear at Edwin 
Booth’s Theater, September 29. 


—Edwin Adams will take the field, with his starring 
company, on the 18th of November, opening at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


—Mr. John Brougham has written a play for Miss 
Helen Temple, the subject being the story of “Joan 
d’Arc.” 


—A seasonable theatrical performance for a hot night 
would be ‘*Cool as a Cucumber,’ ‘‘ The Sea of Ice,’’ 
** Nothing to Wear.” 


—Miss Minnie Monk, a very popular actress, will 
travel next season with Jefferson. Miss Monk was 
second lady in Mrs. Lander’s troupe in 1867, 


—M. Faure, having declined the engagement proposed 
to him far America, Russia, and Italy, will resume his 
career at the Grand Opera, in Paris, on the lst of Sep- 
tember. 


—Mr. W. J. Florence proposes returning to this 
country the latter part of next month; he will bring 
several novelties, and will star during the winter. His 
wife is to remain in Europe. 


—The actress Dejazet, now in her 75th year, is playing 
in Marseilles and drawing crowds, which is not astonish- 
ing, if the assertion of the French critics, that ‘‘she 
dances with the most elegant dexterity,’’ is to be believed, 


—Mile. Bertha Linda, the principal danseuse of the 
Alhambra Theater, London, is engaged to appear next 
season at hie Highness the Khedive of Egypt’s Opera, 
Grand Cairo. 


—A son of Sothern the acter, Lytton Sothern, tock 
part in the benefit of the General Theatrical Fund, at the 
Drury Lane Theater, London, on the 24th ult. It was 
**his first appearance on any stage.’’ 


—Joe Jefferson has so far recovered his eyesight, that 
he will commence theatrical engagements in September. 
Kate Fletcher will personate the character of his ter- 
magant wife in the play of Rip Van Winkle, The en- 
gaxzement of the season will be played under the man- 
agement of the artist's son, Chas. B. Jefferson. 








—The fourth s-ason of the Fifth Avenue Theater will 
open in September, with an American play similar to 
** Saratoga,’”’ in which Miss Sallie Jewett, an accom- 
plished novice, will make her debut. The toilets of the 
ladies come from Worth’s, Paris. 

—Dickens received over £100,000 for ‘* Little Dorrit.”’ 
But Douglass Jerrold received only £10 for ‘‘ Black-eyed 
Susan,” the most popular drama ever produced on the 
English stage, and died leaving his family without a six- 
pence. 

—Mlle. Silly, who was heard in New York a short 
time ago at the Grand Opera House, who is a rival of 
Schneider, has just signed an engagement with a mana- 
ger at St. Petersburg, and she will receive 25,000 francs 
(£1,000) for each month’s performance. 


—In the eighteen months, ending June 30, 1872, the 
profits of Drury Lane Theater amounted to $5,872— 
which does not seem astonishing; but perhaps the 
authors and actors were well paid,and the business of 
the theater was conscientiously conducted with some 
other views than money getting. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bandmann, after a long ab- 
sence from England, have returned, and are playing 
** Narcessi’’ at the Queen’s Theater, in London. One 
of the critics, who does not appear to love Bandmann, 
says: ‘‘ This play gives him an opportunity for grimac- 
ing, which he duly seizes.”’ 


—The two regular stock companies that will alternate 
at the Greenlaw Opera House, in Memphis, during the 
coming theatrical season, have been organized with care, 
and include some very good performers. Mr. Fitzgerald 
and Miss Amelia Waugh are the leaders in one, and Mr. 
Harris and Mrs. Lanagan in the other. Mrs. Lanagan 
has played several seasons in Memphis, and is a general 
favorite. 


—The regular season of the Olympic Theater, New 
York, will open early in September, with Mr. Proctor in 
the new play, ‘‘ The Red Pocket-book.’’ Aimee and her 
opera-bouffe company appear here early in the season. 
The theater is in the hands of the court, and it is as 
yet impossible to tell what permanent disposition will 
be made of it. Mr. John E. Owens offered $28,000 a year 
for a five years’ lease, but did not succeed in obtaining 
it. Miss Lucille Western plays in this theater in De- 
cember. 


—Until Mr. Fechter’s return nothing definite is known 
about the date of completion of the Fourteenth Street 
Opera House, formerly the Theater Francais. That it 
will be a novelty in all its arrangements may be guessed 
from the plans of Mr. Fechter, and the singular features 
it will display in an architectural point of view. Miss 
Lizzie Price and Mr. George Boniface are said to be en- 
gaged by Mr. Fechter for his first season. Mr. Fechter 
will sail from Europe on the 14th of this month, and 
will commence arrangements for the opening of his 
theater immediately on his arrival. 


—The most signal theatrical success which has been 
won in London these many years, has been reserved for 
an American. Miss Bateman has taken the city by 
storm in her new character of Medea. There is but one 
opinion ; all the papers, all the critics, the pit, the gal- 
leries, the stalls, the dress circle, all agree, and all attest 
by crowding the Lyceum nightly, that no such acting 
has been seen before by the present generation of play- 
gocrs. Those who have seen Miss Bateman as Leah can 
hardly form a conception of the subtlety and force which 
she possesses. Medea brings it all out. 


—The London Times, of July 26, pays the following 
deserved compliment to Mr. Sothern: “ Probably in the 
history of the theatrical profession, there is no fact more 
extraordinary, or more honorable, than the appearance 
of Mr. Sothern on Wednesday night. In the middle of 
an American engagement, he crosses the Atlantic for 
the express purpose of r-presenting his great character, 
Lord Dundreary, for the benefit of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund. Of course, everybody was delighted 
with an exhibition of character which bears witness to 
an original genius worthy of Rabelais; but the cheers 
which welcomed his grace.ul words of farewell were given 
not merely to the great actor, but to the generous bene- 
factor. The deed of charity done, Mr. Sothern re- 
crosses the Atlantic and pursues the course of his en- 
gagement. In the spring of next year, it is said, he 
will reappear at the Haymarket.” 




















—Mario wants to come to America. 

—Tom Karl, the singer, is studying hard at Milan. 

—Landseer, the artist, who has been very ill, is get- 
ting better. 

—Matilda Heron has expressed an intention of passing 
the rest of her days in Sacramento. 

—Wagner is going to get up a company of his own 
to play his own music. 

—Rubinstein has been to pay a farewell visit to Lizst, 
at Weimar, before his departure for America. 


—A Berlin paper says that Mlle. Marie Krebs made 
$25,000 by her concert tour in the United States. 

--Enjalbert, whe officiated as organist at the corona- 
tion of Napoleon Bunaparte, has just died, aged 92. 

—Miss Matilda Phillips, a sister of Adelaide Phillips, 
has made a successful debut at Milan, in ‘‘ Cenerentola.” 

—Couthon, a fine basso, recently returned to Europe 
from New Orleans, has been engaged by Maretzek for 
next season, 

—A false report of the marriage of Miss Lotta (Char- 
lotte Crabtree) has been formally and authoritatively 
denied. 

—Baron Von Rhaden, the husband of Pauline Lucca, 
will arrive in this country some weeks prior to the prima 
donna’s advent. 

—Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud has written to a friend in 
New York, to say she will return to America at the 
earliest possible moment. 

—Janauschek returns to the United States about 
Christmas, and plays a series of engagements in the 
South and West. 


—Fechter is closing up his London engagements, and 
will soon return to America to open his new theater in 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


—Joe Jefferson opens at Augusta, Me., on September 
2d. His son, C. B. Jefferson, manages the business dur- 
ing the entire season. A strong company is engaged. 

~--Mrs. Jenny Van Zandt, who sailed for Europe a few 
days since, will return in September. Miss Clara Doria 
is also coming back to this country. 

—More than one hundred thousand persons attended 
the funeral of the Polish composer, Moniusky, lately de- 
ceased, at Warsaw. 

—Miss Kellogg has been offered engagements at St. 
Petersburg, Paris, and Florence, but she can’t accept 
them, being under promise to sing at home the next 
season. 

—Offenbach has, it is reported, declined an offer from 
this country, to give one hundred representations of his 
best operettas for the sum of oue hundred thousand 
dollars. 

—Miss Rose Hersee is engaged with her opera company 
to appear at the Standard Theater, London, for a short 
series of farewell representations, privr to her departure 
for New York. 


—It is stated that Signor Mario has been lately sing- 
ing at Rome, privately at court, with decided success, 
the Italian journals affirming that the freshness of his 
voice has returned. 


—The celebrated tenor, Herr Sontheim, has retired 


from the lyric étage, Lionello, in Herr Flotuws’ 


*“ Marta,” being his last part at Stuttgart. He is con- 
sidered to be one of the greatest of living tenors. 


—Mr. Daly has arranged with Miss Emma Howson, 
formerly prima donna of the English Opera Company, 
for her appearance in ‘‘ Le Roi Carotte,’’ at the Grand 
Opera House. She wiil assume the character of Cunne- 
gonde. 


—Edwin Booth has purchased from Mr. Jer. T. Smith, 
the builder, the handsomest house at Long Branch. It 
is built of Philadelphia brick, with brown stone trim- 
mings, and is grand and imposing, having a castellated, 
tower-like appearance. 
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Music, GEO. F. ROOT. 
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R. Scuumann. Op. 121. 
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*The Second time omit fromA to B. 
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THE FAIRY, . 
THE PRINCE, 
THE RIVAL, . 


THE EXTRACT OF OPERA. 


GRAND ROMANTIC OPERA IN THREE RCTS (CONDENSED). 





BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 
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* Norg.—All small notes throughout the piece may be omitted. 
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(Continued in next number.] 
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The Extract of Opera, (Grand Romantic Opera in 
Three Acts—condensed)........ eedsesoens F. W. Root. 
We now propose to perform an opera romantic 
We —_ = its essence, omitting all needless foriture and 
The lay i ” ‘this: A brave young prince a — a-dores ; 
The Fienl comes! He has twin Katy aa in bie ; 


The prince he slays !! But a good fairy westeres, a good 
fairy restores.”’ 


DRAMATIS PERSONZE: 











Ee Be sccnccensintiersierienincciemnnnics SoPRANO. 
THE FAIRY............ CONTRALTO. 
THE PRINCE............. TENOR. 
THE RIVAL.. BASE 
The Hypochondriac, (Song) ...............++ F. W. Root. 
The Last Bugle, (Bass Song)..........sseeseeees P.P.B. 
The Pensive Old Piano, (A Medley) ......... | = eS 
There’s Monny a Shlip, (Irish Song)......... AE RB. 
The Two Flowers, (Quartette) ............ F. W. Root. 
Voices of Freedom, (For Male Voices)...... FP. FP. B. 


Whisperings of the Pine, (Song & Cho.) 
S. W. Straub. 








Miniature Themes from “The Song Tree.” 





PULL FOR THE SHORE. (Song and Chorus.) Words and Music, P. P. B. 

















SIRE AND SON. 
23 SSS Ss SS 


. (Song and Chorus.) 


(Duet, Tenor and Base.) Words and Music, P. P. B. 




















west - ern home. 
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gone? Once she 





BIRD OF THE WILD WING. 


THERE’S MONNY A SHLIP. 


SoS Sea == =e = 


sor - ry - full song, 


(Song and Chorus.) 
































For mat-thers is 


GOING TO SLEEP. (Song and Chorus.) 
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tire-less feet have all 








trot-ted A-cross the 


THE PENSIVE OLD PIANO. 
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HOMELESS AND MOTHERLESS. (Song and Chorus.) 
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THE LAST BUGLE. 














muf - fled drum 
(Song and Chorus.) 
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a flower that decks the field, 








by way - side bower con-cealed. 


THE EXTRACT OF OPERA. 
Recit. ad lib. 


(Grand Romantic Opera in three acts, condensed.) 
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DE PARTMENT. 


SEPTEMB’R BULLETIN 


NEW MUSIC 
Fublished by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 














VOCAL. 
The Lordisin His Holy Temple. 
i icssiscessizvsissxisisiacansstanvenehnmnivsess L. W. Eastman. 50 
A solo and Octeite, with duets and quartettes. This isan 
effective opening piece, of about grade 4, containing no 
modulations or difficult harmony. 


Withered Leaves. 
BB. .cccccsersscecccerees weccerescoscccees coe coccosees Joseph Parry. 30 
Solo for contralto or baritone. A fine poem, set to 
good music. The compass is moderate, and the treat- 
ment musician. like. 
** Nothing but leaves, the spirit grieves 
Over a wasteful life ;’ 
Sin committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made, but never kept,— 
Hatred, battle, and strife, 
Nothing but leaves.”’ 
Experience. 
Dussucusndeuncesubnwinsen wnesetensseceevestouneusiee L. D. Martin, 30 
A serio- religious, plaintive style of song, for Sunday 
singing. 


Homeless and Motherless. 


It will be very surprising rif this song does not become 
immensely popular, for Mr. Root has here struck the 
old-time popular vein of melody, with which every singer 
is familiar. 

The words are lovely and touching, and the arrange- 
ment of the music quite easy. 


** Homeless and motherless, starving and lone, 
Falling asleep on the comfortless stone.” 


Sweetheart, Good Night. 
FP .ccesecoccsersosese eccceseosseccceee sercccscseeE’. Abt. 35 
The popularity of this tenmttne ¢ song has become so 
great that the publishers have issued a new edition for 
Alto or Baritone voice. The original key is Bb, In or- 
dering, state which arrangement you prefer. Both edi- 
tions have both English and German words. 


In the Angels’ Home Above. 
W ccoccossssovcoanes onssenoon sie ccstostuscseoosocstees D.C. Addison. 30 
A gem. It is not difficult, and will please all who ad- 
mire a simple, yet good song. 


O Salutaris. 
BB .crrsersccascee svescccese +A, Jannotta, 35 
An enecumeniy feo cempentiion, beautifully ar- 
ranged, but requiring a good singer to do it justice. 
Highest note, A. 


seereeeeereres 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gavotte. 





wreseece B. Tours. 35 

From the Sixth Sonata for the violin, by J. 8. Bacu, 
transcribed for the pianoforte. This is an excellent 
piano piece of the fourth grade, moderately advanced. 
Good for parlor or concert. 


Smithson College March. 
ee ioneanibspnanviniinns: ctienis cenantineieee sosereveeeeD» 8. Evans. 30 
A melodious piece of the third grade (easy), such as 
many teachers are partial to. It is liable to become as 
well known as the old Smith's March. 


Florida Waltz. 
Di viticicimivscnpinnaas seddeeneeceseseosacsneene A. E. Polack. 35 
A showy waltz of the fifth grade, pleasing, and effect- 
ively written. 


Golden Youth. (Jeunesse Doree.) 
Ds Ths. cestetenniesitevesncesmiersncsiniatnosvss eveeee Sydney Smith. 75 
Opus 86. Of the fifth grade, etvensed. Much admired 
and used by teachers. 





BOOKS. 
The Song Tree. 


A Collection of new Solos, Duets, Trios, and Quar- 
OODNE, TAF cencrcccccsscsrevacevese sesesecesecee P. P. Bliss, 1.75 


This book contains ninety-six pages (sheet music size), 
of first class vocal music, of great variety, humorous 
and earnest, such as has never before been bound to- 
gether in one volume, and is, in fact, the only book of the 
description published ; contains no old music, everything 
having been written expressly for its pages, and here 
issued for the first time. 

Mr. Bliss has been assisted in this work by Geo. F. and 
F. W. Root, and others eminent in their specialties. 


The Normal Musical Hand-Book. 


A Book of Instruction and Reference, for Teach- 
ers of Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and 
Church Music, in Classes, by...... Geo. F. Root. 3.00 


This valuable work contains a mine of treasures and 
resources, exclusively for teachers and those preparing 
to teach. It is divided into five books, viz: Book 1. 
Statements of Elementary Principles ; 2. Short Lectures, 
Short Methods, and Devices; 3. Full Method for Singing 
Classes; 4. Elementary Harmony and Composition in 
Classes ; 5. Dictionary, Defining and Pronouncing, and 
Index. Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound 





in cloth for permanent companionship. 





NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK, 
By George F. Root. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching 

Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Composi- 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, 
and devices to make class work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are preparing to teach. Ele- 
gantly and substantially bound for permanent compan- 
ionship. 


82 No teacher should be without one. Teach- 


ers’ Price, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 





JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati. 





Choice Old Violins. 


Several very fine for sale by 





John Church & Co. 


THE EXTEAOT OF OPERA, 


We call attention to the opening pages of a grand ro- 
mantic opera (condensed) in this number, entitled as 
above, by F. W. Roor. 

For originality and lively wit this composition will 
compare with any modern production of the same char- 
acter. 

The Fxtract of Opera will be completed in three num- 
bers of the Visitor, and for public exhibitions, musical 
entertainments, etc., nothing more suitable could be se- 
lected. 








The True Choir, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 


| Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 


that ever was published. 
Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1.00 for 
specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 





NOW READY. 
OUR NEW MUSIC BOOK 


CHURCHES, SINGING-SCHOOLS, AND MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS 





me a New Book. 
New in Plan, 
New in Lessons, 
New in Departments, 
New in Music. 


The good features of the TRIUMPH improved upon, 
and the defective ones removed. BY FAR the BEST and 
MOST CAREFULLY PREPARED SINGING-BOOK by 
this Author; being the fruit of his riper years and full- 
est energies. It contains 40 pages. Price $13.50 per 
dozen. A single specimen copy will be sent post paid, on 
receipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


Published by 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI. 








NINETY-SIX PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE. 





Acollection of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, 
for parlor and concert purposes. 

This book will supply a want long felt by every good 
singer—a reservoir from which may be drawn new and 
effective pieces for public singing. Mr. Bliss, whose 
abilities as a song writer are too well known to need 
os has been assisted in this work by Geo. F. and 

. Root, and others who are eminent in their spe- 
Ante. 

A first class collection, of great variety, humorous 
and earnest, such as is contained in THE SONG TREB, 
has never before been bound together in one book. 


THE SONG TREE 


will be ready AUGUST 10. PRiCE, $1.75; sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati. 
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RTHUR MEES, or Westeyan University, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders 
with John Church & Co. 





CA PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
169 George Street. 





R. HOEG, Teacner or Guitas. Orders left with 
- John Church & Co. will receive prampt attention. 





188 MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
_ Teacuee or VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Musto. ly. 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacuer or Music, Greenup 
8t., bet. 4th and 5th 8ts., Covington, Ky. ly 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Teacuer or Prano, Guitar, 
Fiure, Vr0t1n, VioLa, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
Tworovan Bass. Particular attention given tc Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of — 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also atten 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing societies. 
Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacner or VIoLIn anv Prano, No. 
181 Longworth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacuer or Prano, 
Orcan anp VocaL Music Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, bet. John and Central Avenue. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocat anv INsTRU- 
« MENTAL Mosic, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





C= ARNABOLDI, Prof. of Frencu, ITALIAN 
AND SPaNnisH LanouaGes. Orders left with John 





Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. dy 
HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacuer or Vi0Lin. Office 
Southwest corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ERMAN A. ELZNER, Tracuer or Piano AND 
Stneine No. 4 Hopkins Street. ly 





Maas RIVE respectfully announces to the pub- 

lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music will 
begin September 11; Solfeggio classes, September 14. 
Price, $5 in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20 in advance, for ten lessons. Residence No. 330 West 
Court Street. 





Co WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 

J ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 

— John Church & Co., will be promptly attended to. 
y 





W. GILCHRIST, Proresson or Vocat Musto 

e in Cincinnati Conservatory and late of Philadel- 

hia, is prepared to give lessons in the Cultivation of the 
oice, Theory of Musicand Composition. Address: 

— Conservatory of Music, or John Church & Co. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for ‘ ‘oncerts, Balls, 
Parties, Weddings, &c. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. 
ly +, M. HEIDEL. 





ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacuer or Prano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 





ly 

v. WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocat AND INSTRUMENTAL Musio, at his Residence, 

No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





bt ye G. ANDRES, Tracner or P1ano, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh 8t. ly 





IG. A. OC. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cunrrva- 
TION OF THE VoIce, EXGLIsH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Uo. ly 


pucrzsson FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Musto 
TEACHER. Leave orders at No. 12 W , 
or at the Music Stores. semaine 





RS. H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





OMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
at peoples’ prices, by popular Courses, of Study at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y 





YOUNG LADY, having a musical education, desires 
the situation of First Soprano Singer in some 
Church. Having for five years led a Convent Choir, 1:.- 


exceptionable references can be given. Address Soprano, 
care of John Church & Co. 





POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


Now select the Music Books needed during the 
next Autumn, and agreeably occupy your 
Summer leisure in examining, play- 
ing and singing from them. 

THE STANDARD. Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. Singers, 

leaders, teachers, ‘‘ rally round ’’ the banner ! 


SPARKLING RUBIES. Price 35 cents. For Sabbath 
Schools. None better. 


THE PILGRIW’S HARP. 
and Prayer Meetings. 


Price 60 cents. For Vestries 


Unexcelled. 


Take with you, for entertainment at Summer resorts, 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE, 225 pages of new and 
popular Songs and Pianoforte pieces. Or, 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. Full of the best Piano pieces. Or, 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Full of the best Piano pieces. 


Each of the above three books costs $2.50 in boards, or 
$3.00 in cloth. Has more than 200 large pages full of 
popular music, and either book is a most entertaining 
companion to a lover of music. 


Specimens of the STANDARD sent, for the present, 
post-paid, for $1.25, and of the other books for the retail 
price. 





FOR THE BEST OF 


Summer Reading, 
Get tho Lives of the Great Music Masters. 


Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mozart, 
($1.75); of Mendelssohn, ($1.75); of Rossini, ($1.75); of 
Chopin, ($1.50); or of Schumann, ($1.75). 


These are no heavy Biographies, 


but are charmingly written and very entertaining books, 
as are 


Mozart’s Letters, (2 vols., each $1.75); 
Beethoven’s Letters, ($2.00) ; 

Mendelssohn’s Letters, (2 vols., each $1.75) ; and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, ($1.75). 


To have a Jubilee at home, send for 


THE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE CHORUS BOOK, 
Price 75 cents. 


For a good work on Composition, buy 


BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL HAR- 
MONY. Price $2.00. 


The “Gems” and ‘‘ Pearls” of Song! 


A FULL 


Library of Vocal Music! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and are 
forgotten. Others acquire a permanent reputation, and 
continue to sell largely for many years. Such ones will 
be found in the books entitled 





WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS ‘OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS (Duets) and 
SILVER CHORD. 


All of the above are bound uniformly with the instru- 
mental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERIES, and 
resemble them in containing an immense amount of 
valuable music, at one-tenth of the “sheet music” 
price. Each book costs, in cloth, $3.00; in boards, $2.50; 
and full gilt (tor presents), $4.00. 

Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


0. DITSON & CO., Boston. 





C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


87 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 


The branches taught are Vocal Music, Piano, Organ, Violin, Vi- 
eloncello, Flute, snd other Orchestral Instruments, also, the Science 


of Music. 4 
H. G. ANDRES, 


One of the first Pianists in this country, and at the same times 
most successful teacher, will instruct the most advanced pupils on 
the Piano and Organ. 

For the Vocal Department, to which MISS BAUR will give her 
most particular attention, the services of W. W. Gitcuatsr, formerly 
Professor of Musicin Philadelphia, have been secured. Opportunities 
for studying the German, Italian and French Languages will be given 
and in this, as well as in all other departments, most competent 
teachers are employed. 

Certificates will be given to those considered competent to teach. 

The Conservatory is open during the whole year, and applications 
are received daily. » 

For further information. see catalogues, or address: 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 87 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 








LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, San Francisco 
andall points North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 

This Line also forms a part of the 
“MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 


Sieepine Cars run through on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicagoand Louisville & St. Louis. 


8. K, HOOPER, R. H. G. MINTY, 
6. fT. a. Gen’. Scupr. 


CORALITE TOOTH POWDER. 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 





SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE, 


IT IS PERFECTLY FREE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the teeth or gums, 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 
der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 
QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
grant. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Druggiste. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valuable Tonic for all diseases arising from 





General Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood, 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F, EB. SUIRS & CO., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HANY 
A very Superior Lot of 


Piano Fortes for Rent 
At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., ~- Oinoinnati, Ohio. 
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Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ENRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music ‘Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciatty. 





MUSICAL BciOkKs 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


CHAPPELL, W. The Ballad Literature and Popular 
Music of the Olden Time; a History of the Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes of England, 
with Numerous Anecdotes and Entire Ballads; also a 
short account of the Minstrels. 2 vols.,8vo. Lond. 21.00 

MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music ; 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

LUMLEY, BENJAMIN. Reminiscences of the —_, 
London. 8vo. Half Russia. 

GODDARD, JOSEPH. Musical Development, or _ 
marks on the Spirit of the Principal Musical Forms. 
London. 8vo. . 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1 25 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 
In the Form of Lectures, 16mo. 1.50 

MOORE'S Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson. Dublin. 4.00 

ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 

GARDNER'S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo, 5.00 

MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes on all 
passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to Music, with 
an Essay on Hebrew poetry by E. Hutchinson. 8vo. 3.25 

ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes eo 
Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 





Beethoven’s Letters. 16mo. 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo. 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. Ii6mo. 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 
Life of Chopin; F. Liszt. 16mo. 
Life of Handel, Schoelcher. 16mo. 
Life of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 
Life of Rosini. H. 8. Edwards. 16mo. 
Mason's Musical Letters. 16mo. 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. Italy and Switzlerand. 
Mendelssohn's Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 
Mozart’s Letters. 2vols. 16mo 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mo, 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 
by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 1.75 


Standard Musical Fiction. 


prego preps rinoms pores nate 
SaasnaAAIASSSSESSS 


Anderson, H.C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edwards, Amelia B. Barbara’s Hist. Paper. 75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth. 1.25 
Sheppard, Charles Anchester. Paper 75 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 


Ropert Ciarke & Cou. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ ti, O. 





PALMER’S ELEMENTS OF 
Musical Composition. 


Designed for the use of Teachers of the Piano-forte, 
Harmony, Musical Academies, ete. 


No teacher should be without it, and it should be in 
the hands of every person, old or young, who wishes to 
become a teacher or amateur of music. Teachers of vocal 
classes will find this work of great assistance in leading 
their pupils beyond the shallow depths of the science. 

A new edition, revised and enlarged by H. R. PALMER, 
sent, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of 50 cents. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0, 








| We Import our own Goods. 





We have just received direct from 
manufacturers in Germany and France 
our Spring stock of Vio.1Ns, Gu1Tars, 
AccorDEons, Superior VIOLIN STRINGS, 
Banp Instruments, etc. Since Cin- 
cinnati has become a Port of Entry, 
we escape the extortions practiced in 
the New York Custom House, and can 
offer to our customers a finer stock 
and at lower prices than any Eastern 
house. 


John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Violin Strings. 
"$}0U0D 




















Joun H. Korunxen, G. Gaium. 


Koehnken & Co. 


UAGAN BUILDERS 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, ©. — 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 





MT. AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 
Stands unrivaled as ~ school for 
instructors vt eee Ab hy 
uates of the first in the land), with an unexcelled ales 


an ample aan ibrary and Reading Room, it affords 
for a course of instruction as thorough as can be obtained in the 


"Fal Catadignes or teteometion, address: 
ly 1. E. WHITE, 143 Race St., Cincinnatl. | 
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CHARTER OAK LIFE IND. 


HARTFORD, 
DZAITLOANNOD 





J. C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, - - - = = $10,000,000 
Imecome, - += = - = 4,500,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 


The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the ‘‘Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companirs and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 

and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which paym«nt of profits is 
deferred. Cash Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as-containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen'l Agent, 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 





CALL (118% Gt © 50! nso 


Siereotypers & Electrotypers 


e~ AS 


CINDY 








ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


C000 WORK.D 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
168 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























